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WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

ALBERTO  LLERAS,  Director  Genera!  WILLIAM  MANGER,  Asshtant  Director 


The  Pan  American  Union,  now  58  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics;  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  .Xmerican  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
.April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
.Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  E’ourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910;  the  L’ilth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in 
1938;  and  by  other  inter-American  conferences. 
The  creation  of  machinery  for  the  orderly  settle¬ 
ment  of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  Pan  American 
system,  but  more  important  still  is  the  continen¬ 
tal  public  opinion  that  demanded  such  procedure. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  .American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 


The  Union  is  suppiorted  by  annual  quotas  from 
all  the  countries,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  olhcials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  .Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  American  Republic. 

.Administrative  Divisions 

I'he  administrative  departments  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are 
special  offices  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  sta¬ 
tistics,  economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music, 
juridical  matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel, 
and  labor  and  social  information.  All  these 
offices  maintain  close  relations  with  official 
and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries  members 
of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
contains  138,500  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of 
other  publications,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  .American  Conferences 

The  Pan  .American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  .American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  .American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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The  Second  Inter-American  Conference 
on  Social  Security 

WILBUR  J.  COHEN  ^ 

Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  United  States  Social  Securtlr 

Administration 


Seve.nteen  countries,  six  international 
organizations,  and  o\er  100  deleetates 
and  obser\ers  were  represented  at  the 
second  Inter-American  C'onference  on 
Social  Security,  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  November  10-21,  1947.  This  was 
the  first  meetint^  of  the  conference  since 
it  was  established  in  July  1942  to  promote 
cooperation  among  the  social  security 
institutions  of  the  various  countries.* 

The  countries  represented  were:  .Argen¬ 
tina,  Bolivia.  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 

'  Mr.  Cohen  was  a  drtegate  to  the  Conference. 

*  For  a  summary  of  the  1942  Conference,  see  "'I he 
First  Inter-.imerican  Confer erue  on  Social  Security,” 
Social  Security  Hulletin,  October  1942,  pp.  4-7.  See 
also  ^Permanent  Committee  of  the  Inter-.American 
Conference  on  Social  Security,”  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
October  1945,  pp.  3-4.  See  also  '''The  Work  of  the 
First  Inter-.imerican  Conference  on  .Social  Security,” 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  .American  I'niori,  January  1943, 
pp.  12-16. 


Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  the  L'nited  States,  Uru¬ 
guay,  and  Wnezuela.  Representatives 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization, 
the  Pan  .American  Union,  the  Pan 
.American  Sanitary  Bureau,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Social  Security  .Association,  the 
Inter-American  Institute  of  Statistics,  the 
Interim  Commission  of  the  VV’orld  Health 
Organization,  and  of  Great  Britain  also 
attended. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  C^onfer- 
ence  are  summarized  at  the  end  of  this 
paper. 

Opening  Session 

The  first  plenary  session,  which  was 
formally  opened  Ity  .Arthur  J.  .Altmeyer, 
United  States  C-ommissioner  for  Social 
Security,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
was  held  in  the  Ministrv  of  Health  and 
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Education.  In  his  opcninsf  speech,  Mr. 
Altineyer  pointed  out  that  this  was  the 
first  meeting  held  since  the  termination  of 
the  war.  He  said  in  part: 

In  a  very  real  sense,  that  war  was  fouj^ht  to 
establish  the  same  thesis  that  underlies  social 
security,  namely,  that  the  state  exists  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  individual,  rather  than  that  the 
individual  exists  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
state. 

The  mcxlern  state  recognizes  that  in  order  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  individual  it  must 
achieve  two  objectives:  full  production  of  goods 
and  services,  and  equitable  distribution  of  the 
goods  and  services  produced.  The  modern  state 
recognizes  that  these  twin  objectives  are  inter¬ 
dependent.  Without  full  production,  a  nation 
will  not  have  sufficient  goods  and  services  to 
distribute.  The  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
nation  cannot  be  promoted  by  distributing  scar¬ 
city,  but  only  by  distributing  abundance.  How¬ 
ever,  unless  the  people  of  a  nation  share  equitably 
in  the  goods  and  services  they  produce,  they  will 


not  Ih-  <-flicient  producers;  they  will  not  have  the 
incentive  to  produce  to  their  full  capacity;  and 
they  will  not  enjoy  the  purchasing  power  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  full  production. 

What  we  have  come  to  call  social  security  is  the 
means  whereby  the  modern  state  assures  equitable 
distribution  of  the  goods  and  services  its  p>eople 
produces.  In  other  words,  social  security  is  a 
device  whereby  the  modern  state  makes  certain 
that  all  of  its  people  shall  enjoy  a  minimum  level 
of  well-lx’ing. 

.S<x;ial  security  as  a  program  of  action  has  three 
phases;  social  insurance,  social  assistance,  and 
social  services,  which  mutually  reinforce  each 
other.  The  relationship  of  these  three  phases  of 
social  security  to  each  other,  and  in  fact,  the  exact 
form  in  which  a  social  security  program  develops 
in  a  particular  country,  is  dependent  upon  the 
history  of  that  particular  country,  and  the  e.xisting 
political,  social,  and  economic  institutions  of  that 
country. 

Mr.  Altineyer  referred  to  the  task  liefore 
the  Inter-.\nierican  Conference  on  Social 


.\T  THE  SOC  IAL  SECLR- 
ITY  COXFERE.NCE  IN  RIO 

Left  to  right:  -Arthur  J.  .\lt- 
meyer,  Commissioner  of  the 
United  .States  .Social  .Security 
.\dministration;  .\lim  Pedro, 
president  of  the  Social  Security 
.\gcncy  for  Industrial  Workers, 
of  Brazil;  and  Oscar  .Saraiva, 
general  counsel  for  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  Ministry  of  Labor.  Mr. 
•Altineyer  opened  the  Confer¬ 
ence  in  his  capacity  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Inter-American 
Committee  on  .Social  .Securitv, 
and  wa.s  later  reelected  to  this 
post. 
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Security  and  the  Inter-Ainerican  Cloniinit- 
tec  on  Social  Security  as  the  development 
ol  a  cooperative  prot^rain  of  action  through¬ 
out  the  Americas  which  will  enlist  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  inter-American  and  inter¬ 
national  institutions  concerned.  “\Ve  have 
k-en  fortunate,”  he  stated,  ‘Mn  developing 
an  effective  relationship  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Organization.  Its  Secre¬ 
tariat  and  its  facilities  have  been  absolutely 
essential  in  carrying  on  our  activities. 
Therefore  we  are  hopeful  that  this  effec¬ 
tive  working  relationship  may  continue. 
However,  to  be  fully  effective,  we  must 
consider  carefully  ways  and  means  of  more 
effective  cooperation  with  other  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  as  well,  particularly 
those  now  operating  throughout  the  Amer¬ 
icas,  or  those  that  in  the  future  may  be 
operating  throughout  the  Americas  in  the 
field  of  social  security.  We  must  admit 
that  heretofore  we  have  given  primary  con¬ 
sideration  to  only  one  aspect  of  social 
security,  namely,  social  insurance.  We 
must  recognize  that  in  order  to  be  fully 
effective,  in  the  future  it  will  be  necessary 
to  relate  social  insurance  to  social  assistance 
and  to  social  services  generally.” 

Mr.  Altmeyer  pointed  out  that  the  Ninth 
International  Conference  of  American 
States  was  to  meet  at  Bogota  March  30, 
1948,  and  that  its  program  includes  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  development  and  im¬ 
provement  of  inter-American  social  serv¬ 
ices.  Therefore,  he  said,  the  conference 
should  consider  authorizing  the  Permanent 
Committee  on  Social  Security  to  study  any 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  International 
Conference  of  American  States  relating  to 
social  security  and  social  questions,  and  to 
proffer  the  cooperati\e  services  of  the 
Permanent  Committee  in  working  with 
any  group  that  may  be  established  by  the 
International  C'onference  of  American 
States. 

Mr.  .■Mtmeyer  concluded  with  the  hope 


that  the  Conference  would  “take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  opportunity  to  make  a 
unique  contribution  to  the  promotion  of 
world  wide  social  security  and  world  wide 
peace.” 

Agenda  of  the  Conference 

The  agenda  of  the  Conference  consisted 
of  the  consideration  of  four  reports: 

1.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  General 

2.  Insurance  of  occupational  risks 

3.  Unemployment  insurance 

4.  Conclusions  of  the  Joint  Meeting  of  tlie 

Medical  and  Statistical  lechnical  Com¬ 
missions. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  General  in¬ 
cluded  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the 
secretariat,  the  financial  situation  of  the 
organization,  a  brief  review  of  recent 
social  security  developments  in  the  Ameri¬ 
cas,  a  discussion  of  child  nutrition  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  social  security,  and  a  summary  of 
investment  of  social  insurance  funds. 
These  topics  were  discussed  by  the  dele¬ 
gates.  At  the  same  time  various  delegates 
described  new  developments  and  proli- 
lems  in  social  security  in  their  respective 
countries. 

Each  of  the  other  three  topics  on  the 
agenda  was  referred  to  a  separate  com¬ 
mittee.  The  committee  reports,  after  dis¬ 
cussion  and  amendment  by  the  full  C^on- 
ference,  were  later  adopted  in  resolutions. 
In  addition,  the  General  Committee  con¬ 
sidered  resolutions  submitted  by  the  var¬ 
ious  delegations,  and  the.se  were  later 
adopted  by  the  Conference,  after  dLscus- 
sion,  and,  in  some  cases,  amendment. 
A  brief  summary  of  the  major  points  of  the 
ten  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference 
follows: 

Resolutions 

Social  security  .\nd  international 
COLL.\BOR.\TION. — ^The  Conference  adopted 
the  view  that  “it  is  indispensable  that 
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the  American  nations'  incipient  indus¬ 
trial  organization  lx;  provided  with  such 
economic  proe^ress  and  stability  as  will 
enalile  them  to  maintain  on  a  urowing 
scale  comprehensive  social  security  and 
protection  services  and  to  enjoy  a  satis¬ 
factory  standard  of  life,  and  to  pro\  ide 
them  also  with  wide  possibilities  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  sufficient  means  to  eiive 
their  workers  the  guarantee  of  improved 
health,  nutrition,  clothes,  housing,  and 
general  education.” 

Social  security  and  stnaAL  services. — 
The  Conference  expressed  “its  wish  that 
the  Ninth  International  Conference  of 
American  States  to  lx;  held  shortly®  should 
consider  the  immediate  development  of  a 
practical  plan  of  action  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  social  ser\  ices  in  the  Americas 
and  that,  with  this  object  in  \  iew,  it  should 
recommend  the  most  effective  means  of 
organizing  and  administering  such  ser\- 
ices;  and  invites  the  Permanent  Commit¬ 
tee  to  cooperate  with  any  IxxJy  which 
may  lie  established  by  the  Conference  of 
American  States  and  to  take  any  action 
which  may  contriliute  to  putting  into 
effective  practice  the  resolutions  on  this 
subject  which  may  be  appro\ed  by  the 
Ninth  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States.” 

Employment  service  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  INSURANCE. — The  resolution  passed 
by  the  Conference  on  employment  ser\ice 
and  unemployment  insurance  noted: 

That  while  there  do  not  exist  in  many  Latin 
American  countries,  at  the  present  moment,  mass 
unemployment  problems  requiring  the  adoption 
of  emergency  measures,  it  is  nevertheless  de¬ 
sirable  to  undertake  in  each  country  studies 
necessary  to  the  introduction  of  a  compulsory 
unemployment  insurance  system  in  accordance 
with  its  needs; 

That  efforts  should  be  made  to  give  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  the  appropriate  and  necessary 

®  This  Conftrence  convened  March  30,  194f<  at  Hogola. 


scope,  as  part  of  a  general  social  security  system, 
so  as  to  ensure  all  due  safeguards  for  the  social 
interests  of  the  worker  and  his  family; 

That  the  fundamental  basis  of  a  sound  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  system  consists  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  national  employment  service  offering  . 
suitable  employment  to  the  workers.  ... 

The  Conference  recommended  “to  the 
American  countries  the  establishment  of  a  , 
national  employment  service  in  order  to 
liring  together  workers  and  employers  and 
to  enable  them  to  lx*come  acquainted  with 
and  solve  their  re.spcctive  employment 
problems.  Such  national  employment 
service  must  also  lx?  utilized  for:  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  information  concerning  emplov- 
ment  and  unemployment;  the  occupational 
and  geographical  mobility  of  manpower; 
the  collalxjration  with  social  insurance 
institutions,  and  the  study  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  general  problems  of  national  ■ 
employment.”  i 

The  Conference  also  adopted  a  series  of  F 
general  principles  on  unemployment  in-  I 
surance.  | 

Insurance  of  cx^cupational  risks. —  I 
The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Conference  £ 
on  workmen’s  compensation  covers  a  - 
numlier  of  points,  such  as  the  inclusion  of 
all  employed  persons  under  the  program, 
standards  for  determination  of  adequate  - 
cash  lienefits  and  medical  services,  meas-  i 
ures  for  prevention  of  accidents  and  reha-  ! 
bilitation,  and  administration  of  the  pro-  = 
gram.  The  resolution  drew  “the  special  s 
attention  of  the  Governments  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  America  to  the  recommendation 
formulated  at  the  First  Session  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  in  Santiago,  Chile,  that  they 
‘should  promote  legislation  to  establish 
scxrial  insurance  against  industrial  acci-  f= 
dents  and  cxrcupational  diseases  and  an 
organization  for  systematic  prevention.’  ” 
The  Conference  requested  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  on  S(K:ial  Security 
“to  institute  a  study  among  the  American  i 
countries  regarding  the  unification  of 
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occupational  injury  insurance  with  social 
insurance,  in  order  that,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  suljject,  the  Conference 
may  adopt  a  recommendation  concerning 
the  much  needed  systematization  of  social 
insurance  in  accordance  with  facts  and 
practice.” 

Extension  of  social  seccrity  to  agri¬ 
cultural  WORKERS. — The  Conference  re¬ 
peated  the  resolution  adopted  in  1942 
that  “it  is  urgent  to  extend  the  scope  of 
social  insurance  to  include  agricultural 
workers.” 

Statistics  of  social  insurance. — The 
Conference  approxed,  in  principle,  the 
conclusions  submitted  by  the  Medical  and 
Statistical  Commissions  ■*  and  voted  that 
the  Commissions  should  carry  on  their 
work  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a 
general  basic  plan  of  social  security  sta¬ 
tistics  for  submission  to  the  next  Con¬ 
ference. 

Statistics  of  soc:ial  insurance  and 

the  1950  CENSUS  of  the  AMERICAS. - 

The  Conference  recommended  “to  the 
Governments  of  the  -\merican  countries 
the  desirability  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
census  agreed  upon  in  Washington  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Intcr-.\merican  Sta¬ 
tistical  Institute  in  September  1947,  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
minimum  data  for  the  elaboration  of  social 
security  statistics”  and  that  “the  Statisti¬ 
cal  Technical  Commission  should  seek 
the  neces.sary  cooperation  of  the  Coordi¬ 
nating  Board  of  the  Committee  on  the 
1950  Census  of  the  .Americas  of  the  Inter- 
.American  Statistical  Institute  which  was 
agreed  upon  in  Washington.” 

.Standardization  of  social  security 
TERMINOLOGY. — The  Conference  requested 
“the  Inter-.American  Committee  on  Social 
Security  to  study,  for  inclusion  in  the 

*  Stf  Cohen,  Wilbur  J.,  “Meeling  of  the  Medical 
and  Statistical  Commissions  of  the  Inter-American 
Committee  on  Social  Security,"'  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  February  23,  1917,  pp.  337-319. 


agenda  of  the  next  Conference,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  standardization  of  American 
.social  security  terminology,  bringing  the 
\arious  terms  used  into  uniformity  and 
giving  the  equivalent  of  each  in  the  four 
official  languages  of  the  Conference.” 

Coordination  of  social  security  serv¬ 
ices  WITH  PUBLIC  SOCIAL  SERVICES. - The 

resolution  adopted  by  the  Conference  on 
Coordination  of  Social  Security  Services 
with  Public  .Social  Services  noted: 

That  in  view  of  the  comprehensive  character  of 
the  aims  of  social  security,  it  is  indispensable  to 
arrange  for  the  coordination  of  its  services  with 
public  services  pursuing  similar  objects; 

That  this  coordination  should  relate  not  only  to 
the  classical  aspects  of  public  welfare,  such  as  the 
development  of  assistance  institutions,  the  struggle 
against  social  diseases,  the  prevention  of  risks  and 
the  spread  of  rules  of  health,  but  also  to  the 
principle  of  maintaining  the  continuity  of  beneiit 
and  of  the  right  to  benefit  from  public  services 
when  insurance  benefit  ceases  or  cannot  be 
allowed; 

.And  that  the  efficiency  of  social  security  measures 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  coordinated  action  of 
this  sort  and  in  other  equally  important  aspects  of 
social  insurance  and  public  administration. 

The  Conference  resolved  that  considera¬ 
tion  lie  given  by  a  future  Conference  “to 
the  question  of  the  ba.ses,  scope  and 
methods  of  coordination  of  social  insurance 
services  with  Goxernment  services  pur¬ 
suing  similar  olijects;  and  that  this  question 
should  include  a  sufficiently  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  of  questions  connected  with  the 
maintenance  of  medical  benefit  in  cases 
where  that  provided  by  social  security 
institutions  to  insured  persons  and  their 
families  ceases  or  is  not  due.” 

Principle  of  tripartite  represent.a- 
TION  .AT  the  sessions  OF  THE  CONFER¬ 
ENCE. — The  Conference  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  declaring  “its  entire  confidence  in  the 
pacific  solution  of  social  problems  by  means 
of  the  agreement  resulting  from  the  neces¬ 
sary  cooperation  of  Governments,  w'orkers, 
and  employers  and,  at  the  same  time, 
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advocates  that  as  far  as  possible  there 
should  be  adopted  for  the  composition  of 
its  own  sessions  the  tripartite  system  which, 
in  the  end,  has  made  possible  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  realizations  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  Ors;anization  in  the  field  of 
social  justice.” 

7  bird  meeting  oj  Inter-American  Committee  on 
Social  Security 

During  the  Conference,  the  third  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Inter-American  Committee 
on  Social  Security  took  place.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  is  generally  responsible  for  handling 
the  business  and  administrative  a.spects 
necessary  for  effectuating  the  work  of  the 
Conference  and  of  carrying  out  the  work 
of  the  organization  lietween  conferences. 

.\mong  the  important  actions  taken  by 
the  Committee  were  adoption  of  a  Inidget 
of  $30,000  for  1948;  agreement  to  coinene 


the  Medical  and  .Statistical  Technical 
Commissions  in  1948;  and  publication  of  a 
new  edition  of  the  Inter-American  Hand  hoof: 
of  Social  Security  Institutions. 

The  C.ommittee  re-elected  Mr.  .Altmeyer 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee.  Senor 
.Antonio  Diaz  Lombardo,  Director  General 
of  the  Mexican  Institute  of  Social  Security, 
was  elected  vice  chairman. 

The  Executive  Body,  which  acts  for  the 
C'ommittee  during  intervals  between  its 
sessions,  was  elected  by  the  Committee. 
I'he  four  elected  members  were  Dr. 
Helvecio  Xa\ier  Lopes  of  Brazil;  Senor 
Nicasio  Silverio  of  Cuba;  Senor  Edgardo 
Rebagliati  of  Peru;  and  Senor  Amadeo 
.Almada  of  L'ruguay.  The  chairman  and 
\ice  chairman  also  are  members  of  the 
Executive  Body. 

It  was  agreed  to  hold  the  next  C^onfer- 
ence  at  Bogota.  Colombia. 


Ismael  Gonzalez  Arevalo 

Ambassador  of  Guatemala  and  Representative  on  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


Dr.  Ismael  Gonzalez  Arevalo,  the  nesv 
Guatemalan  .\mba.ssador  to  the  United 
States  and  Repre.sentative  on  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
was  Ixirn  in  Guatemala  City  on  Septeml)er 
23,  1905. 

-After  studying  law'  at  the  University  of 
San  Carlos  there  and  receiving  his  doc¬ 
torate  from  the  Sorlxjnne,  Dr.  Gonzalez 
worked  with  the  Institute  of  Comparative 
Law  in  Paris.  From  1930  to  1931  he 
served  as  president  of  the  Guatemalan  Law- 
Students’  -Association. 


-As  a  diplomat.  Dr.  Gonzalez  has  had  an 
interesting  and  varied  career.  His  first  j 
assignment  was  Paris,  where  he  remained  =• 
for  eight  years,  from  1931  to  1939,  first  as  ^ 
Secretary  of  the  Guatemalan  Consulate 
General  (1931-1933),  and  later  as  First 
Secretary  of  the  Guatemalan  Legation  | 
(1933-1939).  He  also  served  as  delegate  ^ 
to  the  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  I 
Ijetween  1937  and  1939.  I 

In  1940  Dr.  Gonzalez  was  appointed 
Charge  d’Affaires  of  Guatemala  in  Lon-  I 
don.  He  held  this  post  until  1945,  acting  r 
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at  the  same  time  as  Chai'a;e  d'Afiaires  of 
Xicarasrua.  Returning  to  his  native  land 
in  1945,  he  served  for  a  short  time  as 
Under-Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  as 
St'cretary  General  to  the  President.  In 
1946  he  went  to  Peru  as  Minister  of 
Guatemala,  remaining  there  until  1947. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  in 
London.  Dr.  Gonzalez  collaborated  with 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

Dr.  Gonzalez  also  repre.sented  his  coun¬ 
try  as  a  delegate  to  the  Inter-American 
Conference  on  Continental  Peace  and 
Security  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  as  Envo\ 
E.xtraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  on  a  special  mission  to  Chile.  He 


was  recently  appointed  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  and  presented  his  creden¬ 
tials  to  President  Truman  on  March  15, 
1948. 

Aside  from  his  diplomatic  activities.  Dr. 
Cionzalez  is  the  author  of  two  books  on 
law,  written  in  collaboration  with  the 
Paris  Institute  of  Comparative  Law:  Droits 
Juridiques  de  la  Femme  en  Droit  Contemporaine 
and  Constitutions  (P luirope.  He  has  been 
the  editor  of  several  periodicals  in  Guate¬ 
mala. 

Dr.  Gonzalez  is  a  Chevalier  of  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor.  He  was  married 
in  1938  to  Faustina  Bianchi  and  has  three 
children. 


Enrique  Finot 

Ambassador,  Representative  of  Bolivia  on  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union 


On  March  8,  1948,  Dr.  Enrique  Finot, 
Bolivia's  new  representati\e  on  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
took  his  place  at  the  great  oval  table 
around  which  the  Board  holds  its  meetings. 
This  is  the  second  time  that  he  has  Ijeen 
a  memljer,  for  he  ser\ed  on  the  Board 
from  December  1932  to  July  1936  while 
he  was  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Bolivia  to  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Finot  was  l)orn  in  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra  in  1892,  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Chuquisaca  with  a  degree 
in  education.  .Since  entering  his  coun¬ 
try’s  foreign  service  in  1918.  he  has  lieen 
chief  of  mission  as  Charge  d'.Affaires,  Min¬ 


ister  Plenipotentiary,  or  Ambassador  in 
Peru,  Chile,  the  United  States,  Argentina, 
Mexico,  and  Brazil.  In  addition  he  has 
headed  special  missions  (with  the  rank  of  ' 
ambassador)  to  Cuba,  Uruguay,  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  Mexico.  Furthermore,  Dr.  Fi-  ’ 
not  has  represented  Bolivia  at  a  long  list  of  ^ 
international  gatherings.  The.se  include,  ■ 

to  mention  only  a  few,  the  conferences  on  ' 
the  Chaco  question  held  at  Washington 
in  1930-31  and  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1938, 
the  Inter-American  Conference  on  the  ^ 

Consolidation  of  Peace  held  in  Buenos  ' 

.\ires  (1936;,  and  the  Second  Meeting  * 
of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  .\ffairs  at  ‘ 

Habana  (1940).  In  1933  he  was  Bolivia's  * 

delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  in  ^ 

1936  and  1937  he  was  Minister  of  Foreign  S 

.Affairs.  1 

Dr.  Finot  is  also  well  known  as  a  learned  ^ 
historian  and  author.  His  books  on  his-  ' 
tory,  literature,  and  international  law 
include:  Bolivar  Pacifista;  Historia  de  la  ’ 

Conquista  del  Oriente  Boliviano;  La  Cuestion  ‘ 

del  Chaco;  Historia  de  la  Literalura  Boh-  1 

liana;  La  Cultura  Colonial  en  el  Alto  Peru;  ^ 
and  \ueva  Historia  de  Bolivia.  He  has  also 
been  owner  or  editor  of  a  numln'r  of  iin-  * 
portant  newspapers. 

The  new  representative  is  a  correspond-  ^ 
ing  meml)er  of  the  Spanish  .Academy  of 
Letters,  President  of  the  Bolivian  .Academy  ^ 

of  History,  and  an  honorary  memlx'r  of  ^ 

learned  societies  in  many  countries.  He  ^ 

holds  decorations  from  Bolivia,  Chile,  I 

Brazil,  A’enezuela,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Panama,  ^ 

the  Dominican  Republic,  Belgium,  Po-  j 

land,  Ecuador,  and  Peru.  i  j 
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Ernesto  Jaen  Guardia 

Ambassador  of  Panama  and  Representative  on  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


On  February  20,  1948,  Senor  Ernesto 
Jaen  Guardia  arrived  in  ^Vashington  to 
take  up  his  duties  for  the  second  time  as 
Panama’s  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  and  representative  on  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  new  Ambassador  was  born  in 
.\nt6n,  Pro\ince  of  Code,  Panama,  on 
Decemljer  22,  1895.  He  went  to  school 
in  Panama  City,  and  received  his  higher 
education  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  the  University  of  Illinois,  graduating 
from  the  latter  in  1921  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Architectural  En¬ 
gineering.  For  the  ne.xt  fourteen  years  he 
practiced  engineering  in  the  Lmited  States, 
Panama,  and  the  Canal  Zone.  He  ser\'ed 
in  1935-36  as  Director  of  the  \’ocational 
School  of  Panama;  in  1936-37  as  Chief  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  OfFice;  in  1937-38 
as  Supeiintendent  of  Santo  Tomas  Hos¬ 
pital;  and  in  1938-40  as  Secretary  of 
i  Health,  W'elfare,  and  Public  Works, 
i  Senor  Jaen  Guardia  was  appointed 
special  ambassador  of  his  countrx’  to 
attend  the  inauguration  ceremonies  of 
the  President  of  Mexico  on  Decemljer  1, 
1940,  and  following  that  occasion  he  was 
,  designated  Minister  of  Panama  in  Mexico. 

On  OctolxT  9,  1941,  he  served  as  Presi- 
i  dent  of  Panama  for  three  hours,  and 
thereafter  was  named  Ambassador  to  the 
E’nited  States.  He  held  the  latter  post 
I  until  March  1943,  when  his  health  forced 
him  to  resign.  Returning  to  Panama  in 
k  February  1944,  he  again  took  up  the 


practice  of  his  profession.  In  .Xpril  1945 
he  was  named  General  Director  of  Con¬ 
struction  for  the  Panama  Bank  of  Urban¬ 
ization  and  Rehabilitation,  and  one  year 
later  Ixcame  Chief  Highway  Engineer  of 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  He  served 
in  this  last  capacity  until  February  of  this 
year,  when  he  was  again  named  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  United  States. 

Senor  Jaen  Guardia  was  received  by 
Secretary  of  State  Marshall  on  March  2, 
and  on  March  19  presented  his  letters  of 
credence  to  President  Truman. 
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Paula  Alegna 

A  Mexican  Woman  and  Her  Career 

OPAL  (iOODEX 


AVith  that  keen  sense  of  knowintj  how  to 
combine  tradition  and  modern  ways. 
Mexico  has  selected  one  of  its  most 
distinp:uished  educators,  who  is  also  one 
of  its  outstanding;  women  leaders,  to  help 
put  Mexico’s  mark  on  the  world  educa¬ 
tional  efforts  of  Unksco.  She  is  Dr.  Paula 
.^let’ria,  historian,  professor,  writer,  social 
worker,  public  ser\ant,  and  good  friend 
of  many  persons  in  the  L’nited  States  and 
Europe  as  well  as  in  her  own  country. 

The  Mexican  Government  asked  Paula 
Alegria  to  go  to  Paris  for  the  second  time 
within  a  year  to  serve,  with  diplomatic 
rank,  as  Secretary  of  Mexico’s  Permanent 
Representation  to  Unesco.  Between  now 
and  the  third  Unesco  conference  scheduled 
for  Lebanon  in  No\eml)er  she  will  work 
with  the  Mexican  Embassy  and  the  Unesc;o 
secretariat  in  Paris  preparing  the  way  for 
the  smooth  functioning  of  the  Mexican 
delegation  at  the  world  sessions.  Last  year 
she  had  a  similar  assignment  which  trxjk 
her  to  both  London  and  Paris  but  she  was 
called  home  in  Septemljer  to  help  organize 
arrangements  in  Mexico  City,  where  the 
second  Unesco  conference  was  held. 

Following  the  Mexico  City  meeting  in 
1947  the  Government  authorized  a  Mex¬ 
ican  Permanent  Commission  for  U.nesco 
similar  to  the  United  States  National 
Commission.  The  roster  includes  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  cultural 
and  scientific  affairs  in  Mexico  today, 
and  to  this  Permanent  Commission  Paula 
Alegria  was  named  a  member-at-large. 
She  is  the  only  woman  member. 

For  all  her  titles  and  honors  Paula 


Cuurte(«y  oC  Ofml  Guodra 


PAL  L.\  ALEGRIa 

.\legria  is  the  kind  of  person  friends  greet 
with  pleasure  and  leave  reluctantly  lie- 
cause  she  is  good  company.  She  speaks 
with  that  soft  musical  quality  so  many 
Mexicans  have,  and  her  laughter  is  warm 
and  friendly.  Her  smile  begins  in  her 
eyes  and  lights  her  whole  face.  With  a 
minimum  of  lost  motion  she  knows  how 
to  organize  her  own  energies  and  other 
people's  to  get  things  done.  She  gives 
the  impression  of  great  reserves  of  menial 
and  spiritual  strength,  disciplined  but  not 
de-humanized. 

Paula  .Alegria’s  roots  are  Mexican  though 
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by  no  means  provincial.  She  was  born 
in  Mexico  City,  the  second  of  three  chil¬ 
dren,  and  attended  school  there,  graduat¬ 
ing  from  the  National  University.  Her 
father  was  a  career  Government  servant 
who  held  high  positions  in  the  Ministry 
of  the  Treasury.  She  grew  up  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  respect  for  scholarship,  devo¬ 
tion  to  public  service,  and  appreciation  of 
•Mexico’s  cultural  heritage.  Her  home  in 
Me.xicoCity,  w'hich  she  shares  with  a  friend, 
is  a  beautifully  furnished  modern  apart¬ 
ment  overlooking  the  famed  Monument 
to  the  Mexican  Revolution. 

For  as  long  as  she  can  remember,  Paula 
.\legria  says,  history — Mexican  history  in 
particular — has  Ix^en  her  special  interest. 
No  ivory-tower  thinker,  she  regards  his¬ 
tory  specialization  as  a  working  tool  which 
puts  immediate  activities  into  focus  and 
lends  perspective  to  the  future.  She  can 
think  of  no  incident  or  individual  respon¬ 
sible  for  awakening  her  curiosity  about 
Mexico’s  ancient  and  more  recent  past — 
nothing  except  the  riddle  of  Mexico  it¬ 
self.  In  1936  she  received  her  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  in  Mexican  history 
from  the  National  University,  but  for  a 
number  of  years  she  had  been  teaching 
history  in  the  secondary  schools. 

.\  Rockefeller  fellowship  to  study  social 
work  in  the  United  States  gave  Paula 
.Megria  a  new  approach  to  education. 
She  selected  Tulane  University  because 
she  felt  that  the  South’s  social  proldems 
were  more  nearly  comparable  to  Mexico’s 
than  those  of  New'  York  or  Chicago.  .\t 
Tulane  from  1937  to  1939  she  acquired 
many  steadfast  friends,  a  skill  in  under¬ 
standing  the  Southern  accent,  and  a 
Master  of  Arts  degree  in  social  work.  Her 
thesis  was  on  juvenile  delinquency  in 
Mexico. 

European  travel  and  study  were  to  come 
next  but  war  interrupted.  She  reached 
Paris  in  Julv  1939  only  to  find  soon  that 


she  could  not  go  ahead  with  her  plans  to 
study  social  work  in  London  that  fall. 

Back  in  Mexico  the  way  was  opened  for 
a  new’  kind  of  teaching  career  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Avila  Camacho  appointed  Paula 
Alegria  to  be  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Women  and  Children  in  the  National  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  This  was  her  first 
administrathe  position,  but  her  friends 
were  confident  that  Paula  had  a  backlog 
of  ideas  and  knew  where  she  was  going. 
In  the  six  years  from  1940  to  1946  while 
she  was  the  Chief,  she  enlarged  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Division,  raised  the  professional 
standards  of  the  staff,  and  directed  the 
work  emphasis  tow  ard  concern  for  women 
and  child  workers  as  individuals  with  dig¬ 
nity  and  family  ties,  as  well  as  with  legal 
rights. 

During  the  war  years  the  Mexican  au¬ 
thorities  asked  the  Division  of  Women  and 
Children  to  help  resolve  some  of  the  family 
diHiculties  which  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  large-scale  movement  of  lalxirers  from 
Mexico  to  work  on  farms  and  railroads  in 
the  United  States.  Though  this  was  en¬ 
tirely  social  work  and  not  the  business  for 
which  the  Division  was  created,  Paula 
-•Megria  and  her  staff  accepted  the  added 
responsibility  vvillingly.  Problems  must 
lie  met  in  terms  of  people,  according  to  the 
Alegria  philosophy  of  government,  and 
she  recognized  that  in  this  emergency  the 
Division  of  Women  and  Children  was  one 
agency  w'ith  enough  experience  to  under¬ 
stand  the  problems  faced  by  the  wives 
and  families  left  at  home  by  the  men 
while  they  worked  out  their  contracts  in 
the  United  States. 

Her  work  in  the  Latxjr  Department 
brought  Paula  Alegria  international  recog¬ 
nition.  In  government  labor  administra¬ 
tive  circles  her  ideas  and  collaboration 
were  sought  by  other  Western  Hemisphere 
officials.  She  attended  a  Pan  American 
Child  Congress  and  tw'o  International 
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Lalxjr  Organization  conferences,  serving 
on  special  committees  and  contributing  her 
experience  to  some  of  the  between-con- 
ference  work  carried  on  by  the  Ilo. 
Several  times  she  has  been  invited  and 
urged  to  join  the  Ilo  secretariat  as  a 
Latin  American  specialist  but  so  far  has 
declined.  She  says  that  Mexico,  not 
Montreal  or  Gene\  a,  is  where  she  wants  to 
live. 

Politics  and  teaching  had  a  place  in 
those  crowded  six  years  from  1940  and 
often  the  two  interests  overlapped.  At 
the  National  University  she  was  known 
as  a  professor  of  history  in  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy.  She  is  on  leave  of  alisence 
from  the  L’niversity  now  while  in  Paris. 
Her  association  with  the  L'niversity  kept 
her  in  close  touch  with  the  academic 
world  while  she  carried  administrative 
responsibility  in  the  Labor  Department. 
It  also  brought  her  into  leadership  of  a 
stimulating  group  of  progressive  younger 
women  teachers  and  mature  students  who 
saw  no  reason  for  Me.xican  women  staying 
out  of  politics  until  they  win  the  vote. 

This  small  group  of  women,  drawn  to 
each  other  at  the  L'niversity,  Ijecame  a 
spearhead  of  popular  political  education 
in  and  near  Mexico  City.  They  sent 
speakers  from  their  own  group  to  workers’ 
meetings,  helped  strengthen  labor  unions 
with  women  memliers,  and  used  various 
devices  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of 
democratic  government  to  the  women  who 
will  some  day  have  national  suffrage. 

“Women  must  lie  willing  to  take  political 
responsibility  if  they  expect  to  lx*  citizens 
in  a  democracy.  And  the  women  of 
Mexico  must  train  themselves  to  use  the 
vote  for  social  progress,”  Paula  Alegria 
has  said  many  times.  She  is  not  afraid  to 
demonstrate  what  she  means.  Besides 
M’orking  with  the  informal  group  of  poli¬ 


tically  alert  women  at  the  University,  for 
the  year  1940  she  served  as  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  chairman  of  the  women’s  division  of 
the  National  Revolutionary  Party  (PRM  '. 
The  position  carries  with  it  the  right  to 
voice  and  vote  in  the  executive  committee 
of  the  party,  where  policy  decisions  are 
made. 

Many  of  Paula  .Megria’s  admirers  insist 
that  she  is  at  her  best  as  a  speaker.  In  a 
village  plaza  or  in  the  great  Palace  of 
Fine  .\rts  the  audience  is  hers  once  she 
begins  to  speak.  The  clarity  and  force 
with  which  she  transmits  ideas  give  her 
listeners  a  feast  of  both  bread  and  cake. 
Her  English  and  French  are  fluent  but  her 
Spanish  is  eloquent. 

As  for  writing,  aside  from  numerous 
articles,  she  has  made  two  unique  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  history  of  education.  One 
was  a  book  on  women’s  education  in 
Mexico  from  the  Aztecs  to  the  present 
(EducaciSn  de  la  mujer  en  Mexico,  1930), 
and  the  other  a  study  of  Mexican  educa¬ 
tion  before  and  after  the  conquest  {Educacion 
en  Mexico  antes  y  despues  de  la  conquista, 
1937).  Last  year  while  in  London  she 
completed  a  manual  of  social  work  which 
is  already  in  use  as  a  text  and  reference 
in  social  work  schools  in  Me.xico. 

.^t  home  in  Mexico  or  on  the  larger 
scene  of  Western  Hemisphere  and  world 
cooperation,  Paula  Alegria’s  influence  ex¬ 
tends  beyond  the  limits  of  any  immediate 
assignment.  She  sees,  and  helps  others 
see,  the  connection  between  the  job  at 
hand  and  the  democratic  ends  which  will 
be  served.  Perhaps  that  is  because,  as  one 
of  her  best  friends  who  has  watched  her 
career  from  close  range  in  Mexico,  the 
United  States,  and  Europe  observed  re¬ 
cently,  “No  matter  what  Paula  does, 
always  she  is  the  teacher,  and  in  Mexico 
the  teacher  holds  the  key  to  democracy.” 
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Travel  While  You  Study 

BETTY  WILSON 
Editorial  Division.  Pan  American  Union 


As  United  States  schools  and  colleges  close 
their  doors  next  month  for  the  summer 
vacation,  many  of  their  students  and 
teachers  will  hurry  from  campus  to  airport 
cn  route  to  Latin  America.  The  end-of- 
June  trek  which  was  first  noted  a  few  years 
ago  has  by  now  liecome  an  established  tra¬ 
dition  among  those  interested  in  Spanish  or 
Spanish-American  culture,  and  in  1948  any 
numl)er  of  opportunities,  ranging  from 
Monterrey,  in  northern  Mexico,  to  Lima, 
Peru,  and  from  the  Generation  of  ’98  to 
Inca  archeology,  are  available  to 
Hispanic-minded  summer  students. 

Fourteen  Latin  American  institutions  are 
offering  a  great  variety  of  programs  this 
year,  and  for  the  practical  it  is  good  to 
know  that  the  intellectual  benefits  gained 
through  study  south  of  the  border  can 
frequently  l)e  tran.slated  into  credits  that 
will  Ije  honored  by  United  States  colleges. 
In  addition,  eight  .American  universities 
and  other  schools  are  offering  summer 
terms  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Cuba. 
Several  educational  tours  have  l)een 
scheduled,  some  of  which  include  long 
stopovers  for  attendance  at  one  or  another 
of  the  summer  schools.  Even  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  language  need  not  debar 
the  student  interested  in  Latin  .American 
arts,  civilization,  or  science,  or  simply  in 
traveling  through  strange  lands,  for  many 
of  the  schools  offer  courses  in  English,  and 
all  of  them  emphasize  the  teaching  of 
Spanish.  As  might  lae  expected,  by  far  the 
greater  numl^er  of  sessions  are  in  liberal- 
arts  courses,  but  there  are  sev  eral  invitations 
open  to  fine-arts  students,  a  group  of 
occupational  therapists  will  make  a  study- 
tour  of  Mexico,  and  one  school  offers  a 


medical  course.  The  advantages  of  the 
widespread  desire  to  learn  about  the  other 
.American  countries  at  first  hand  indicated 
by  this  extensive  schedule  are  incalculable, 
both  to  the  students  individually  and  to  the 
future  of  hemispheric  cooperation. 

Several  newcomers  may  l)e  counted  this 
year  among  the  summer  sessions  in  Latin 
.America.  The  University  of  San  Marcos, 
of  Peru,  is  reopening  its  summer  school  for 
the  first  time  since  the  war.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Costa  Rica  expects  to  hold  its  first 
independent  summer  se.ssion  in  1948,  and 
has  divided  its  courses  into  two  groups — 
one  for  those  with  only  a  slight  background 
in  Spanish,  and  the  other  for  students 
possessing  a  firm  grasp  of  the  language. 
College  A’ear  in  Mexico  is  presenting  a 
three-month  term  at  Cuernavaca,  with  a 
wide  range  of  courses,  most  of  which  are 
gi\  en  in  English.  This  new  institution  will 
also  offer,  beginning  in  the  fall,  a  regular 
academic  year  for  L^nited  States  students. 
It  is  patterned  after  .American  residential 
colleges. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  list  of  summer 
sessions  shows  that  the  greatest  number  are 
in  various  parts  of  Mexico,  nearest  neigh- 
bor  of  the  U  nited  States.  Below  they  are 
grouped  by  region.  It  should  be  remem- 
Ijered  that  the  teaching  of  Spanish,  even 
where  not  mentioned  specifically,  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  curriculum  of  every  school. 

Mexico 

The  oldest  summer  school  primarily  for 
foreign  students  is  that  of  the  National 
University  of  Mexico,  established  in  1921. 
This  year’s  session  will  Ije  held  from  July  1 
to  .August  1 4,  and  will  offer  l)oth  graduate 
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St:H()OL  ENTRANCE  IN 
CUERNAVACA 

Spanish  colonial  influence  is 
strong  in  old  Cuernavaca. 
Mexico,  extending  from  the 
historic  Cortds  Palace  to  the 
wrought-iron  gate  of  this  public 
school. 
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and  undergraduate  courses.  Credits  from 
this  institution  are  generally  recognized 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  curri¬ 
culum  includes  elementary,  intermediate, 
and  advanced  Spanish,  and  other  courses 
in  various  phases  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America. 
Of  particular  interest  are  the  courses  deal¬ 
ing  with  Mexico — art,  handicrafts,  music, 
history,  folklore,  archeology,  sociology, 
and  native  languages.  Most  of  the  courses 
of  the  National  University  are  conducted 
in  Spanish. 

Also  in  the  capital  is  Mexico  City  College, 
which  last  year  offered  all  its  courses  in 
English.  In  the  1948  summer  session. 


which  will  run  from  June|23  to  August  2", 
alx)ut  half  will  Ije  given  in  Spanish. 
Classes  will  lie  held  in  literature,  educa¬ 
tion,  fine  arts,  geography,  geology,  music, 
and  the  social  sciences.  The  Centro  de 
Estudios  Universitarios  of  the  College  offeR 
graduate  degrees.  Cooperating  institu¬ 
tions  are  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
Mississippi  Southern  College,  and  George 
Pealxxly  College. 

The  only  United  States  institution  to  hold 
a  regular  session  in  Mexico  City  is  Texas 
Technological  College.  The  program— 
Spanish  civilization  in  Mexico— is  especi¬ 
ally  designed  for  teachers  and  education 
students.  The  session  will  run  between 
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July  21  and  August  28,  and  is  limited  to 
20  students. 

.A  combination  tour  and  summer  term 
is  offered  by  Ball  State  Teachers  College 
(Indiana).  The  only  course  given  is 
Spanish  conversation,  and  one  year  of 
college  Spanish  is  required.  Headquarters 
will  l)e  in  Mexico  City,  and  weekend  trips 
as  far  as  Guadalajara  are  planned.  The 
dates  are  July  19  to  August  20. 

.\  number  of  schools,  both  Mexican  and 
United  States,  have  scheduled  sessions  in 
the  northern  city  of  Saltillo.  The  Escuela 
Interamericana  de  \"erano  places  particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  conversa¬ 
tional  Spanish.  Besides  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion,  each  student  will  receive  three  hours 
daily  of  conversation  practice  with  a 
private  tutor.  Of  the  other  courses — 
literature,  Spanish  shorthand  and  business 
correspondence,  folklore,  and  music — 
some  will  Ite  given  in  Spanish  and  others 
in  English.  This  session  will  run  from 
July  5  to  August  14. 

The  International  Academy  of  Spanish, 
also  at  Saltillo,  will  offer  courses  on  an 
undergraduate  level  to  a  group  of  not 
more  than  100  students,  Ijetween  June  28 
and  .August  6.  At  least  one  year's  pre¬ 
vious  study  of  Spanish  is  recommended, 
and  students  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
two  hours  of  informal  conversation  a  day 
with  individual  tutors.  The  curriculum 
includes  Mexican  literature,  art  apprecia¬ 
tion,  history  of  Mexico,  and  Mexican 
songs  and  dances. 

The  Texas  State  College  for  Women  will 
hold  its  eighth  summer  term  in  Saltillo 
from  July  15  to  August  25.  Undergrad¬ 
uate  students  of  this  school  live  in  private 
Mexican  homes,  and  thus  are  able  to 
practice  their  Spanish  and  to  participate 
in  the  life  of  the  community.  The  courses, 
in  addition  to  formal  Spanish  and  con¬ 
versation,  are  Mexican  folklore,  literature, 
and  civilization.  An  interesting  graduate 


program  is  the  inter-.American  workshop 
for  teachers  of  Spanish  and  those  who 
teach  English  to  .Spanish-speaking  stu¬ 
dents. 

No  regular  summer  session  is  planned  by 
the  University  School  of  Fine  Arts,  in 
San  Miguel  de  Allende,  but  students  of  art 
may  register  the  first  of  any  month.  The 
old  convent  that  is  the  site  of  the  school 
was  remodeled  ten  years  ago  to  provide 
adequate  facilities  for  the  study  of  figure 
and  landscape  painting,  fresco,  sculpture, 
woodcarving,  lithography,  photography, 
ceramics,  and  weaving.  Instruction  is 
given  in  both  Spanish  and  English,  and 
daily  classes  are  held  for  beginners  in 
Spanish.  The  school  offers  a  master’s 
degree. 

Mexico’s  northern  metropolis,  Monter¬ 
rey,  is  the  seat  of  the  Instituto  Tecnologico 
y  de  Estudios  Superiores,  which  is  holding 
its  summer  school  lietween  July  5  and 
.August  20.  A  spx*cial  feature  of  this  school 
is  a  series  of  lectures  by  distinguished 
Mexicans,  among  them  the  philosopher 
Jose  Vasconcelos  and  the  painter  Orozco. 
The  liberal-arts  program  includes  history, 
philosophy,  sociology,  and  arts,  as  well 
as  Spanish  language  and  literature. 

Two  American  colleges — Sam  Houston 
State  Teachers  College  (Texas)  and  the 
University  of  Kentucky — are  holding  forth 
at  Puebla.  The  Sam  Houston  summer 
school  will  be  held  in  cooperation  with 
the  University  of  Puebla  and  instructors 
have  been  selected  from  the  faculties  of 
both  institutions.  The  session  runs  from 
June  7  to  July  17,  and  enrollment  is  limited 
to  60.  The  program  includes  Spanish, 
English,  Mexican  history,  American  gov¬ 
ernment,  comparative  government,  and 
geography^  of  Latin  America. 

As  the  University  of  Kentucky  course 
deals  with  Spanish  and  its  literature,  one 
year’s  study  of  the  language,  on  a  college 
level,  is  a  prerequisite.  The  session  will 
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lie  held  from  June  21  to  August  14,  and 
the  subjects  covered  are  intermediate  and 
ad\anced  Spanish,  conversation.  Spanish 
novel  and  drama,  and  Spanish- American 
literature. 

Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  College 
is  plunging  deep  into  southern  Mexico  for 
its  summer  school  at  Oaxaca.  Courses  in 
Spanish,  with  emphasis  on  conversation, 
water-color  or  oil  painting,  handicrafts, 
advanced  study  of  Mexican  ci\'ilization, 
and  several  graduate  courses  will  lie  given. 
Field  trips  within  the  city  and  in  the 
archeologically  rich  surrounding  regions 
are  special  features  of  this  session,  which 
will  lx*  held  lietween  July  12  and  August  20 
in  cooperation  with  the  Instituto  .\ut6nomo 
de  C'iencias  y  Artes,  of  Oaxaca. 

C'ollege  Year  in  Mexico  is  a  new  project 
of  the  extension  .service  of  the  National 
University,  and  all  credits  will  lx*  given 
by  that  institution.  The  session,  which 
will  lx*  held  at  C’uerna\aca.  will  open 
June  14  and  close  .Septemlx*r  1.  The 
program  scheduled  is  a  lilx.*ral-arts  cur¬ 
riculum  emphasizing  economics,  business 
law.  art,  and  archaeology  of  Mexico  and 
Latin  .\merica. 

The  University  of  Michoacan,  in  the 
colonial  city  of  Morelia,  will  open  its 
doors  for  the  second  season  to  L^nited 
States  students.  The  ses.sion,  given  in 
cooperation  with  Roosevelt  C'ollege,  of 
Chicago,  and  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Col¬ 
lege,  of  New  Orleans,  runs  from  July  5  to 
.•\ugust  13.  Courses  will  lx*  held  in 
Spanish,  literature  of  Spain  and  Spanish 
•America,  history  of  Mexico,  and  Latin 
.\merican  civilization.  L’ndergraduates  of 
the  university  will  assist  United  States 
students  in  conversation  practice.  A  55- 
da\  tour  of  Mexico,  sponsored  by  Rock¬ 
ford  College,  will  include  this  summer 
session  in  its  itinerary.  The  tour  leaves 
from  Chicago  on  June  26,  and  after  the 
close  of  the  term  in  Morelia,  will  sjjend  a 


week  in  Mexico  City.  Weekend  trips 
during  the  session  are  planned. 

The  Mexican  Art  Workshop,  located  at 
the  village  of  Ajijic,  on  Lake  Chapala, 
combines  art  study  with  the  experience  of 
living  in  a  small  Mexican  community. 
Limited  to  14  memlx^rs,  this  session  per¬ 
mits  great  freedom  in  choice  of  techniques 
and  individual  projects,  and  students  will 
determine  their  owm  daily  routine.  Two 
permanent  instructors  are  in  charge  of 
studio  acti\  ities,  and  well-known  Mexican  | 
artists  will  participate  in  the  program  P 
through  lectures  and  criticism.  During 
the  term— July  15  to  August  15 — e.xcur- 
sions  will  lx;  taken  to  Tarascan  Indian 
villages  and  visits  made  to  musuems  and 
art  centers  in  nearby  Guadalajara. 
Through  the  \arious  activities  students 
will  have  constant  opportunity  to  practice  ;! 
their  Spanish. 

One  of  the  University  of  Houston’s  j 
International  Study  Centers  w'ill  travel  j 
through  Mexico.  The  Mexico-Guatemala  I 
tour  will  make  its  Mexican  headquarters  j 
in  the  capital,  and  offers  a  number  of  | 
field  trips  within  the  city,  and  weekend  I 
visits  to  Xochimilco,  Teotihuacan,  Cuer-  p 
navaca,  and  Taxco,  before  moving  on  to  | 
Guatemala  City.  The  courses  given  are  | 
on  contempxjrary  problems  of  Mexico  and  I 
contemporary  civilization  of  Guatemala.  I 
The  tour  will  lx;gin  July  19  and  conclude  l 
.August  23.  I 

Of  the  four  educational  tours  planned  | 
by  the  International  Schtxjl  of  Art  of  j 
Ne\v  York,  three  are  in  Mexico.  Except  | 
for  the  Junior  Group,  a  tour  especially  = 
arranged  to  acquaint  teen-agers  with  a  ? 
country  different  in  many  ways  from  ■ 
their  own,  the  tours  are  dixided  into  two  | 
sections — craft  surveys  in  outlying  towns  ^ 
and  a  workshop  in  Mexico  City.  Credits  | 
will  Ije  granted  by  the  National  Univer-  I 
sity  of  Mexico.  The  first  tour,  w'hich  I 
starts  on  June  14,  includes  a  survey  of  I 
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folk  art  Ix'ginning;  at  Guadalajara,  and 
covering  pottery  workshops,  glass  and 
silver  factories,  and  wea\’ing  studios  in 
and  near  that  city  and  proceeding  to  the 
lacquer  town  of  Uruapan  and  craft  cen¬ 
ters  of  Patzcuaro,  Morelia,  and  Toluca. 
In  Mexico  City,  four  weeks  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  work  in  painting  or  sculpture, 
and  to  lectures  by  specialists  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  University  and  the  School  of 
.\nthropology.  A  session  for  occupational 
therapists  is  designed  to  acquaint  them 
with  Mexican  handicrafts  and  give  them 
some  insight  into  the  problems  of  persons 
of  foreign  parentage.  This  tour  also  lie- 
gins  with  a  craft  survey  in  the  Guadalajara 
region,  and  then  continues  to  the  capital 
for  conferences  with  leading  occupational 
therapists,  and  to  Taxco.  It  runs  from 
.August  1  to  August  24.  The  dates  for 
the  Junior  Group  are  June  7-July  5. 

The  community-service  activities  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  are 
based  on  the  premise  that  through  daily 
association  and  cooperative  work  one  can 
best  gain  an  understanding  of  the  people, 
their  customs,  and  their  life.  Group  mem- 
l)ers  are  exjiected  to  work  hard  and  faith¬ 
fully  on  the  recreation,  education,  and 
health  projects  in  Mexican  towns  and 
villages.  A  training  institute  for  all  par¬ 
ticipants  will  Ije  held  at  the  towm  of  Tama- 
tan,  in  the  state  of  Tamaulipas,  June  27- 
30,  and  work  at  the  six  projects  will  begin 
on  June  30.  From  .August  14  to  18  a  semi¬ 
nar  will  be  held  in  Mexico  City.  Lessons 
in  Spanish,  for  which  college  credit  can  be 
given,  will  be  available  at  one  project,  that 
in  Saltillo. 

A  number  of  tours  have  been  scheduled 
by  various  organizations.  The  National 
Education  .Association  will  again  conduct 
tours  •  of  about  three  weeks  for  its  mentbers, 
three  of  which  are  to  Mexico  via  the  Pan 

*  See  “  Teacher  Travelers,''  by  Paul  H.  Kinsel  and 
Nadine  Golladay,  Bulletin,  Kovember  1947. 


Courtly  of  the  Museo  Nacional  de  Mexico 

GOLD  PE.NDANT  FOUND  AT  MONTE 
ALB.\.\,  MEXICO 

The  ruins  of  Monte  .\lban,  seven  miles  southwest 
of  Oaxaca,  have  yielded  fabulous  treasures  of  the 
ancient  Zapotec  civilization.  This  piece  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  known  specimens  of  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  painstaking  Zapotec  jeweler’s  art. 
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Aint'i'ican  Highway.  Slops  will  lx?  made 
at  points  of  interest  along  the  road  to 
Mexico  City,  and  also  at  C’holula,  Puebla, 
Cuernavaca,  and  Taxco,  south  of  the 
capital.  The  other  XE.\  tours  are  to 
Cuba  and  to  the  West  Indies.  A  group 
of  six  for  each  of  tw'o  tours  (July  1-19  and 
July  31-August  17)  w'ill  l)e  sponsored  by 
Blackstone  College  for  Girls.  Using  Me.x- 
ico  CUty  as  headquarters,  these  groups  will 
travel  in  all  directions.  The  Bureau  of 
University  Travel  tour  will  lx*gin  on  July  7 
and  end  July  28.  Tw(j  long  motor  trips 
from  Mexico  City  will  include  stops  at  a 
numlx:r  of  places  of  interest.  Macalester 
Caravan,  a  group  of  44  sponsored  by 
Macalester  College  and  leaving  from  St. 
Paul,  will  l)egin  a  28-day  motor  tour  on 
August  1 5.  As  the  group  is  limited,  prefer¬ 
ence  will  lie  gi\  en  to  students  of  Spanish, 


an.  international  relations,  and  the  stxial 
sciences.- 

Cuba 

The  eighth  session  of  the  University  of 
Haliana  summer  school  will  run  between 
July  5  and  .August  14.  The  comprehen¬ 
sive  list  of  courses  includes  history,  litera¬ 
ture.  the  social  sciences,  flora  and  fauna 
of  Culia,  mathematics,  chemistry,  music, 
and  modern  languages.  Instruction  at 
this  school  is  given  both  in  Spanish  and  in 
English,  and  a  master’s  degree  is  offered. 
.Advanced  courses  are  gi\en  in  medicine, 

-  Sincf  this  article  was  written,  several  additional 
educational  tours  have  been  announced.  These  ituluie 
.{nterican  Youth  Hostel  cycling  tours  to  Mexico  and  to 
Central  and  South  .imerica.  Experiment  in  Interna¬ 
tional  Living  tours  to  .Mexico  and  to  Peru,  the  .\dm- 
lure  'Trails  tour  of  .Mexico,  Bradford  .Mexico  Travel 
I  ours,  and  a  .Michigan  Summer  .Study  Group  which 
will  attend  the  summer  .session  at  .Mexico  City  College. 


IX  THE  CLASSIC  M.WXER 

On  the  I’niversity  of  Hatiana  campus,  academic  serenity  reigns  over  modern  Iniildings  and  tropical 

gardens. 
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dentistry,  education,  agriculture,  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  English,  and  physical  education. 

The  Cul)an  section  of  the  University 
of  Houston  International  Study  Centers 
will  operate  in  coofKjration  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Hahana.  Courses  in  contenipor- 
arv  civilization  of  Cuba,  Spanish,  and 
proljleins  of  Mexico  are  scheduled,  and 
fifteen  field  trips  will  lie  made  within 
Hahana.  Longer  weekend  trips  will  be 
made  to  Pinar  del  Rio  and  the  Vinales 
\'alley,  Matanzas  and  Varadero  Beach, 
and  Trinidad  and  Cienfuegos. 

Four  NEA  tours  of  Cuba  are  planned, 
leaving  by  boat  from  Miami.  A  week  will 
lie  spent  in  Hahana,  and  excursions  over 
the  entire  island  taken  by  bus. 

Central  Anitrita 

The  five  programs  of  study  offered  by 
the  University  of  San  Carlos,  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  should  provide  courses  of  interest  to 
almost  everyone.  One  program  is  in¬ 


tended  for  students  with  only  a  slight 
knowledge  of  Spanish,  and  includes  study 
of  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  simple 
reading.  Another,  on  Central  American 
history  and  Guatemalan  literature  is 
given  entirely  in  English  and  will  meet 
between  July  26  and  August  14.  A  second 
short  course  includes  Spanish  grammar 
and  conversation  and  a  survey  of  Guate¬ 
malan  life.  A  program  requiring  a  good 
background  in  Spanish  offers  advanced 
studies  of  the  language,  Spanish  and  Cen¬ 
tral  American  literature,  C’entral  .\merican 
geography,  economics  and  trade,  Latin 
American  institutions,  inter-American  re¬ 
lations,  Guatemalan  folklore,  Maya  civ¬ 
ilization,  the  Maya-Quiche  language,  and 
anthropology.  The  Romance-language 
department  will  offer  a  summary  of  French 
literature.  The  dates  for  the  regular  ses¬ 
sion  are  July  1  to  .August  14. 

For  the  fourth  summer  an  educational 
tour  of  Central  America  will  be  conducted 


C'ourtMy  of  the  Kwcuela  Nortiml  <le  SeAoritan.  Gtiateniaia 


REC.M.LIXG  GL'.\TE.\I.\L.AX  LEGEND 

The  Indian  ballet-drama  (.hiichi  Achi,  by  Carlos  Giron  Cerna.  was  presented  for  summer  students  last 
year  by  the  drama  classes  of  the  L'niversity  of  .San  Carlos  and  of  the  Central  Normal  School  for  Girls. 
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by  Dr.  Nora  B.  Thompson,  of  .Vrdmore, 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Thompson’s  tour  is 
again  planned  around  the  summer  school 
of  the  University  of  San  Carlos,  but  mem¬ 
bers  need  not  attend  the  session.  They 
may  join  the  group  on  June  20  at  Mexico 
City,  for  a  tour  of  the  Guatemalan  high¬ 
lands;  on  June  28  at  Guatemala  City;  on 
July  2,  when  classes  open  at  San  C'.arlos; 
or  on  July  21.  Before,  during,  and  after 
the  session,  places  of  historical  and  artistic 
importance  will  lx*  visited.  On  .\ugust 
18,  the  group  will  leave  for  a  one-week 
seminar,  including  lectures  by  prominent 
Hondurans,  at  Tegucigalpa,  and  the  tour 
will  end  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

One  tour  of  the  International  School  of 
Art  will  lie  made  to  Guatemala  during 
July  28-August  25.  Five  credits  will  be 
granted  by  the  University  of  San  C'arlos 
for  completion  of  the  course  of  craft  sur¬ 
veys  and  art  work  in  Guatemala  CUty,  and 
at  Lake  .Atitlan,  Quezaltenango,  C'hichi- 
castenango,  and  .\ntigua. 

The  Guatemalan  half  of  the  Mexico- 
Guatemala  tour  of  the  L^niversity  of  Hous¬ 
ton  will  study  the  contemporary  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  Guatemala,  and  make  field  trips 
within  the  capital  and  to  .Antigua.  Lake 
Atitlan,  Chichicastenango.  Tiquisate,  and 
the  banana-growing  area.  This  session 
will  also  be  held  in  cooperation  with  the 
L’niversity  of  San  Carlos. 

.All  courses  of  the  Florida  Southern  Col¬ 
lege  session  at  Antigua.  Guatemala,  will 
l)c  given  in  English,  and  the  program  is 
confined  to  the  teaching  of  Spanish.  .A 
stopover  on  the  way  from  Miami  will 
permit  a  visit  to  the  C.hichen-Itza  ruins 
in  Yucatan,  and  other  trips  will  be  made 
within  Guatemala  during  the  summer. 

In  the  past,  summer  sessions  in  C.osta 
Rica  have  lieen  held  by  the  Inter-American 
Summer  University,  an  organization  which 
operated  on  the  campus  of  the  L’ni\  ersity 
of  Costa  Rica.  This  year  for  the  first  time 


the  University  is  planning  its  own  sum¬ 
mer  school,  to  begin  on  July  1  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  .August  15.  The  program  for 
relative  lieginners  to  Spanish  will  include 
elementary  and  intermediate  studies  of 
the  language;  and  that  for  students  with 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  language, 
advanced  grammar,  philology  and  lin¬ 
guistics.  commercial  Spanish,  Costa  Rican 
and  Central  .American  history,  inter- 
.American  relations,  Latin  .American  eco¬ 
nomics,  Spanish  .American  culture,  and 
folk  arts  of  Costa  Rica.  A  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  various  aspects  of  Costa  Rican 
life,  some  given  in  English,  are  among  the 
sjjecial  features  oflTered  by  this  university. 

South  America 

Those  wishing  to  travel  .south  of  Panama 
may'  choose  from  three  inviting  sessions, 
one  in  Colombia,  the  others  in  Peru. 
tour  directed  by  Professor  Jose  Sanchez,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  begins  on  June 
25  a  70-day  air  trip  to  seven  Spanish¬ 
speaking  countries,  and  includes  a  six- 
week  stay  in  Bogota  for  the  summer  session 
of  the  National  L’niversity  of  Colombia. 
Stops  w'ill  be  made  in  Habana,  Cuba; 
Kingston,  Jamaica;  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica; 
and  at  several  cities  of  Mexico,  Guatemala. 
Panama,  and  Colombia.  One  year’s  study 
of  Spanish  is  required. 

In  addition  to  a  new  one-year  course  for 
foreign  students,  which  will  open  on  July 
17,  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  of  Lima. 
Peru,  is  ofl'ering  its  first  six-week  summer 
session  in  several  years.  The  curriculum 
stresses  various  facets  of  Peruvian  life — 
literature,  history  of  Peruvian  culture, 
archeology,  and  the  l^ackground  of  con¬ 
temporary  Peru — as  well  as  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  and  Spanish.  .A  reading 
knowledge  of  Spanish  is  recommended. 
This  session  runs  from  July  5  to  .August  15. 

.A  late  addition  to  the  list  is  a  session 
organized  by  the  National  Tourist  C-or- 


MACHU  PICCHU,  PF.RL' 

Inca  cities  were  built  to  last,  and  the  walls  of  Machu  Picchu  still  summon  forth  the  spirit  of  the  men  who 
raised  them.  Summer  students  at  Lima  should  not  miss  an  opportunity  to  visit  these  famous  ruins. 


poration  of  Peru,  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Government.  Two  separate  courses  are 
planned,  and  classes  will  lx*  held  in  Lima. 
Included  in  the  program  is  a  four-day  trip 
to  Cuzco;  excursions  to  other  places  of 
interest  may  Ixr  made  Itefore  or  after  the 
term.  Of  general  interest  is  the  course  of 
studies  referring  to  Peru — archeology, 
literature,  arts,  history,  and  culture.  Oral 
and  written  Spanish  and  economic  geog¬ 
raphy  of  South  America  are  the  other 
subjects  in  this  course,  which  runs  from 
July  5  to  ,\ugust  15.  A  special  course  in 
tropical  medicine  will  lx?  supplemented  by 
lalxtratory  work  and  field  trips.  ,\11  lec¬ 
tures  will  lx;  given  in  English.  This 
course  also  optens  July  5,  but  closes  ten 
days  earlier,  on  August  5. 

The  National  University  of  Clolombia, 
which  initiated  its  summer  school  in  1946, 


will  hold  this  year’s  session  from  July  15 
to  August  28.  Spanish,  history,  Spanish 
and  Spanish-American  literature,  eco¬ 
nomics.  colonial  art  and  architecture, 
modern  art,  folk  dances,  archeology, 
sociology,  and  comparative  culture  are 
among  the  courses  given. 

Not  only  w'ill  students  at  these  sessions 
reap  the  advantages  of  study  abroad,  but 
they  will  also  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  famous  places  of  the  countries  they 
visit,  for  most  of  the  schools  feature  w’eek- 
end  trips  to  points  of  interest  at  moderate 
cost.  Transfer  of  credits  to  United  States 
colleges  is  possible  in  most  cases,  but 
should  lie  arranged  in  advance  with  the 
specific  institution. 

Cowplfte  information  about  summer  schools  in  Latin 
America  may  he  obtained  from  the  Division  of  Intellec¬ 
tual  Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


A  Gringo  Looks  at  Tegucigalpa 

FXIZABETH  SEARLE  LAMB 


This  gringo  (a  United  States  citizen  who 
has  wandered  south  of  the  border)  had 
her  first  look  at  the  “City  of  the  Silver 
Hills”  from  an  airplane.  In  fact,  1 
thought  we  were  going  to  slice  the  lop  of! 
at  least  one  hill  l>efore  we  came  safely  into 
the  airport  at  Toncontin.  Teguc  '  (no- 
lK)dy  tries  to  stumble  over  Tegucigalpa)  is 
literally  plunked  down  in  the  middle  of 
a  ring  of  hills  and  has  grown  up  the  sides 
of  a  number  of  them.  A  fine  view  of  the 
attractive  city,  but  a  rough  walk  if  you 
live  on  top ! 

■  Pnnwuncfd  7ay-i’o6sf. 


Before  the  advent  of  the  airplane 
visitors  must  have  had  a  hard  journev 
from  the  coast,  since  this  is  a  capital  with¬ 
out  a  railroad.  Only  recently,  too,  has 
there  been  automobile  access,  but  now  a 
fair  road  connects  Teguc  with  the  Inter- 
.\merican  Highway  route  from  Texas  to 
Panama.  Most  vital  in  relieving  the  iso¬ 
lation.  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  planes 
of  three  air  lines  (Pan  .American,  its  sub¬ 
sidiary  Sahsa.  and  1’aca)  daily  fight  the 
cross-currents  that  make  the  landing  a 
difficult  one. 

Taca.  now  international,  got  a  good 


Steep, 


A  GRINGO  LOOKS 

Start  in  the  early  30’s  when  the  famed 
Lowell  Yerex  Iwgan  to  haul  not  only 
passengers  but  all  kinds  of  freight  from 
one  Honduran  town  to  another. 

There  is  considerable  air-line  competi¬ 
tion,  even  in  small  matters.  TAt:A  is 
justifiably  proud  of  two  red  and  blue 
macaws  it  displays  at  the  air  field.  They 
occasionally  wander  over  to  the  nearby 
Pan  .\m  building,  and  one  day.  tired  of 
returning  them,  the  Pan  Am  boys  decided 
to  display  them.  They  put  the  birds  out 
in  front  just  as  passengers  were  alighting 
from  a  plane,  and  stepped  back  to  listen 
for  comments.  They  did  a  right-about- 
face  when  the  birds,  just  as  the  passengers 
reached  them,  started  calling  out  “Taga, 
Taca,  T.aca.” 

Back  to  that  first  view.  I  had  hardly 
caught  my  breath  (Teguc  is  3,200  feet 
al)ove  sea  level)  when  we  were  whirled 
off  to  a  party.  Quite  typical.  I  soon 
learned!  With  recreation  limited  largely 
to  golf  at  the  Country  Club  and  mo\'ies 
(for  the  most  part  old  American  films  or 
talkies  in  Spanish),  the  large  foreign  colony 
is  given  to  having  parties—  big  parties, 
little  parties,  cocktail  parties,  tea  parties — 
at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  .\  high  turn-over 
among  this  ‘social  set,’  made  up  of  Em- 
l)a.ssy  personnel,  air-line  executives  and 
pilots,  mine  managers,  oil  representatives, 
and  a  various  miscellany,  furnished  an 
almost  constant  party  excuse.  Even  though 
parties  are  not  my  special  dish  (1  don't 
even  play  bridge),  I  was  properly  cha¬ 
grined  when  I  had  to  rescue  my  only  little 
‘party  hat'  from  the  bathtub  where  it  was 
seiA'ing  as  a  reasonable  facsimile  of  a 
sailixtat ! 

It  was  fun  to  meet  the  charming 
daughter  of  President  Carias  at  a  party, 
and  she  was  often  present  at  social  func¬ 
tions  of  the  foreign  colony.  However,  the 
numlier  of  prominent  Hondurans  I  met 
was  regrettably  small,  for  the  Honduran 
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EL  MERC  .MIO  I)E  LO.S  DOLORE.S 

Here  one  sees  stands  piled  high  with  vegetables, 
c»p)en  meat  stalls  where  freshly-slaughtered  eattle 
and  pigs  are  sold,  and  eolorful  displays  of  fragrant 
tropical  flowers. 

society  of  the  capital  is  a  tightly  knit  group 
that  opens  its  ranks  to  foreigners  slowly. 
The  educated  Hondurans  are  proud  of 
their  Spanish  descent  and  proud  of  the 
colonial  development  of  their  country, 
as  well  as  of  its  modern  advances.* 

We  soon  moved  into  a  big  old  house  on 
La  Leona,  one  of  the  silver  hills.  When 
it  was  nothing  luit  Itrush  and  a  stone 
cjuarry  a  German  tUx-tor  Ixmght  the  site 
from  President  Manuel  Bonilla  and  started 
developing  a  .sanitarium  there.  Some  of 
the  buildings  housed  various  Honduran 
government  departments  at  one  time. 
But  now  Dona  C^hinda,  Doctor  Walther's 
widow,  rents  apartments  in  the ‘sanitarium’ 

'  See  The  Cultural  Front  in  Honduras,  bv  James  //. 
Webb,  Jr.,  Bullktin,  (ktober  1047,  p.  5.5.5. 
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Courtly  of  F.  B.  l^inb 


FRANCISCO  MORAZAX 
Cenrral  F'rancisco  Murazan,  whose  statue  stands 
in  the  C^entral  Plaza  of  Tee^uciftaipa,  is  Honduras’ 
national  hero.  Because  of  his  threat  skill  as  warrior 
and  as  statesman,  NIorazan  was  called  upon  to 
play  a  leading  role  in  the  turbulent  years  following 
independence  and  was  President  of  the  Central 
American  Federation. 

and  the  various  nearhy  houses,  one  of 
which  was  our  new  home.  And  across 
the  way.  in  La  Leona  Park.  President 
Bonilla's  statue  watches  the  children  at 
play  and  the  sweethearts  who  stroll  round 
and  round  the  Hower-ltordered  paths  and 
pau.se  to  gaze  ofl  over  the  rooftops  of 
Teguc. 


Idle  soon  settled  down  to  a  leisurelv 
(  entral  .American  pace.  Our  house  had 
no  screens  l)ut  insects  presented  no  great 
problem.  Our  own  electric  refrigerator 
and  Simmons  inner-spring  mattres.ses  soft¬ 
ened  some  dilliculties,  and  fortunately  I  did 
little  struggling  with  the  wood-burning 
cookstove  or  the  stationary  washtubs  back 
of  the  house.  Two  Spanish-speaking  In¬ 
dian  girls  did  the  house  w’ork  for  13 
lempiras  each  month.  \  lempira,  named 
after  an  Indian  hero  in  the  struggle  against 
Spain,  is  equal  to  a  United  States  half- 
dollar.  Surprisingly  enough,  half-dollars 
circulate  as  freely  as  the  Honduran  coins, 
having  reportedly  l)een  Ijrought  in  by  the 
United  Fruit  Company  to  meet  its  payroll. 
.Although  S7.50  a  month  for  a  maid  is 
certainly  cheap,  other  prices  were  not. 
Food,  especially  the  United  States  cans  we 
used  to  supplement  local  fare,  was  high. 
Our  own  rent  was  reasonable,  but  prices 
ranged  up  to  $150  per  month  (dollars,  not 
lempiras).  By  exercising  extreme  care  we 
kept  our  monthly  electric  bill  down  to 
ai)out  $10.  The  high  rate  was  more 
understandable  when  w’e  learned  that  a 
large  part  of  the  plant’s  output  went  free  to 
government  buildings. 

.About  7  a.  m.  a  young  Honduran  with 
his  wide-brimmed  straw  hat  set  at  a  rakish 
angle  and  a  spur  on  one  bare  foot  galloped 
up  on  horseback  with  the  morning  milk 
(which  we  home-pasteurized). 

The  milkman  was  followed  by  a  stream 
of  venders.  Indian  women,  huge  round 
lia.skets  on  their  heads,  brought  vege¬ 
tables — l)eans,  cal)bages,  carrots,  toma¬ 
toes.  chiles  both  red  and  green,  and  fruit — 
oranges,  limes,  bananas,  papayas,  avo¬ 
cados.  Strawljerries  W'cre  in  season  all 
\ear!  Other  women  had  fragrant  flower 
loads,  and  I  ne\er  ceased  to  marvel  at 
gardenias,  a  few  centavos  apiece,  and  big 
bunches  of  spicy  carnations  for  a  dime. 
There  were  calla  lilies  and  tul)eroses. 


A  (;rinc;o  iooks  at  te(;uci(;ait*a 
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crladiuli  and  pansies.  During  one  season 
a  wild-looking  Indian  boy  brought  purple 
orchids  down  from  the  hills  for  25  centavos 
a  bunch  (a  dozen  or  so  to  the  bunch). 
Several  times  a  month  a  vender  brought 
big  sacks  of  rice,  dry  l)eans,  and  potatoes 
to  the  door.  .And  w'ood  for  the  sto\c,  too, 
was  delivered  to  the  door  and  stacked 
inside  while  the  little  donkeys  waited 
patiently.  At  noon  a  little  girl  brought 
fresh  tortillas  made  of  ground  boiled  corn; 
these  serve  the  Hondurans  as  bread.  I 
soon  learned  to  steer  clear  of  the  actual 
purchasing  of  these  various  articles,  for 
haggling  over  the  pennies  is  an  essential 
(but  time-consuming)  feature  of  each 
tran.saction. 

In  Teguc,  at  the  foot  of  our  rough,  steep, 
winding  stone  street,  fresh  fish  and  lobsters 
flown  in  from  the  coast  were  sold  at  the 
pescadena.  V'arious  grocery  stores,  one 
run  by  an  American,  offered  cans  and 
staples.  But  El  Mercado  de  los  Dolores, 
the  main  market,  was  the  most  intriguing 
place  of  all.  Here  one  saw  a  color  sym¬ 
phony  in  the  stalls  piled  high  with  vege¬ 
tables;  the  heavy  tropical  fragrance  of  the 
flower  section  was  almost  too  strong;  and 
the  open  meat  stalls  displayed  freshly 
slaughtered  cattle,  pigs,  and  an  occasional 
goat.  In  addition,  novelties  and  hard¬ 
ware,  simple  clothing,  woven  baskets  and 
hammocks — all  these  and  more  could  be 
found  in  the  market.  I  was  usually  more 
fascinated  by  the  people  than  by  the  wares 
displayed.  Even  if  poor,  the  Hondurans 
have  dignity  and  charm. 

Teguc,  which  was  founded  early  in  the 
16th  century  by  the  Spaniards,  is  laid  out 
in  Spanish  checkerboard  fashion  with  a 
main  plaza  or  square  dominated  by  a 
cathedral.  A  striking  statue  of  Francisco 
Morazan.  the  national  hero,  who  figured 
prominently  in  the  liljeration  of  Central 
•America  from  Spain,  stands  in  the  center 
of  the  plaza,  from  which  lead  the  main 


business  streets.  The  old  Spanish  archi¬ 
tecture  is  slowly  uiving  way  to  modern 
influence,  and  one  is  immediately  struck 
by  the  amount  of  construction  under  way. 
Smooth  pavements  have  replaced  the 
cobbles  in  many  narrow  streets.  Though 
sleek  black  cars,  so  long  and  low  I  marveled 
that  they  coidd  manage  the  sharp  curves 
and  steep  curving  hills,  are  plentiful,  the 
city  is  still  closely  tied  to  the  country. 
.Slow  heavy  ox-carts  rumble  through  the 
clean  streets:  mule  pack-trains,  ready  for  a 
trip  into  the  country,  pass  by;  porters  jog 
along  with  furniture,  huge  sacks  of  produce, 
or  perhaps  hea\  y  2  by  4’s  on  their  heads ! 
Horsemen  with  fancy  trappings  have  their 
place  in  the  daily  parade  past  the  modern 
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Courtesy  of  F.  B.  Lamb 


JOSE  CEC:lLIO  DEL  VALLE 

This  leading  Honduran  of  the  early  19th  century 
was  one  of  the  first  spokesmen  for  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism.  He  practiced  law  in  Guatemala,  par¬ 
ticipated  actively  in  the  political  life  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  and  expounded  his  Pan 
American  philosophy  in  numerous  writings. 
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Courtmy  of  F.  U.  lAmb 

REPR0DUC:TI0N  of  a  MAYA  TEMPLE 


This  temple,  built  in  Concordia  Park,  Tegucigalpa,  is  a  copy  of  one  found  in  the  ruins  of  Copan,  famous 
city  of  the  ancient  Mayas.  Partially  restored  in  recent  years.  Copan  has  yielded  many  interesting  relics 
of  a  great  pre-Columbian  civilization. 


stores  and  oHices  and  the  freshly  calci- 
inined  pink,  Itlue,  or  green  houses. 

Teguc  presents  an  amazing  tapestry  of 
sound.  It's  a  law,  whether  written  or 
unwritten  I  don’t  know,  that  every  car 
must  blow  its  horn  at  every  intersection. 
_}ust  imagine!  In  the  evening  there  is  the 
sound  of  singing  and  playing  from  the 
park,  and  later  perhaps  an  orchestra 
serenading  a  departing  Ambassador. 
Church  Itells  ring  from  every  corner  of 
the  citN .  Frequently  1  was  awakened  be¬ 
fore  daw'n  by  shots,  but  they  were  not 
alarming.  Sometimes  it  was  a  Saint’s  Day 
celebration  opening  with  noisy  rockets, 
.sometimes  a  fire  Iteing  announced.  Shots 
were  the  only  kind  of  fire  warning  and  all 
men  who  heard  turned  out  to  help. 

Celebrations  and  holidays  followed  the 
Catholic  calendar  closely  with  a  few  politi¬ 


cal  holidays  thrown  in.  The  foreigners 
made  Christmas  their  biggest  holiday,  with 
makeshift  Christmas  trees,  home-made 
trimmings,  and  much  singing  of  carols. 

For  the  Hondurans  themselves  Easter 
is  the  time  to  celebrate.  .All  business  is  at  a 
standstill,  and  even  the  market  is  closed  for 
much  of  Holy  Week.  There  are  torch 
parades  that  last  nearly  the  whole  night; 
elaborate  religious  processions  are  staged 
on  Good  Friday;  and  in  one  ceremony  an 
elligy  of  Judas  is  burned.  Each  of  the 
many  churches  is  beautifully  decorated  for 
the  occasion. 

1  was  warned  that  Teguc  was  cool,  l)ut 
1  was  far  from  prepared  for  the  really 
cold  nights  of  Decemlier  and  January, 
d  ropics  or  no,  those  who  had  furs  got  them 
out.  and  one  blanket  was  hardly  enough. 
Too  high  for  malaria.  Teguc  is  really 
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healthful.  .\nd  one  of  the  stand-bys  of  the  pre-Cloluinbian  ruins.  E.xcursions  to  C'o- 
city  is  a  United  States  doctor  who  has  pan,  trips  to  the  coast,  to  the  Pan  American 
Ions:  run  a  modern  hospital  having  a  .\s:ricultural  School  at  Zamorano,  to 
breath-taking  view  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  Rosario  silver  mines  (some  of  which 

the  hills.  His  wife  not  only  trains  nurses  have  l)een  in  operation  ever  since  the 

for  the  hospital  and  is  head  nurse  herself,  Spanish  conquest)  and  to  La  Providencia,  a 

but  doubles  by  being  one  of  the  most  Catholic  Mission,  furnish  recreation  and  a 

charming  hostesses  Teguc  can  produce.  change. 

.She  laughs  when  talk  runs  to  length  of  stay  In  Teguc  one  meets  an  assortment  of 
in  Teguc  and  parries  questions  with  “I  interesting  people;  gets  a  first-hand  lesson 
came  over  with  the  Mayas.”  in  Central  American  patterns;  and,  withal, 

.\nd  speaking  of  Mayas,  the  ruins  of  lives  a  comfortable  and  peaceful  life.  For 

Copan  (a  figurative  stone’s  throw  from  many,  the  serenity  of  the  days  compensates 

Teguc  by  plane)  show  some  of  the  most  for  the  lack  of  big-city  privileges.  In  fact, 

interesting  e.xampics  of  their  civilization  Teguc  is  full  of  people  who  w'ould  not  trade 

to  be  found  anywhere.  Cbncordia  Park  it  for  any  other  city — and  that’s  a  recom- 

in  Teguc  features  reproductions  of  those  mendation  hard  to  beat ! 


The  Housing  Problem  in  Panama 

AXA  G.  C:AS1S  > 


The  housini'  prol)iein  in  Panama  has  iwo 
fundamental  aspects;  the  scarcity  of  houses, 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  most  im¬ 
portant  urban  centers  of  the  country, 
especially  Panama  CUty,  and  the  pcxjr 
sanitary  conditions  and  lack  of  household 
conveniences  in  many  dwellintts  through¬ 
out  the  nation. 

Never  Ix'fore  has  Panama  C'it\  lH*en 
confronted  with  a  housinij  problem  so 
acute  as  the  present  one.  The  principal 
causes  of  the  situation  are.  first,  the  rapid 
growth  of  population,*  greatly  augmented 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  second,  the 
lack  of  new  buildings  in  sufficient  numlxT 
to  handle  .such  an  increase  and  replace 
the  large  numlx‘r  of  dwellings  which  Ik-- 
cause  of  their  deterioration  have  lx*en 
condemned  as  uninhabitable  by  the  public 
health  authorities. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
exactly  how'  long  the  capital  has  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  inadequate  housing. 
Perhaps  in  .some  parts  of  the  city  it  has 
always  been  insufficient  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree.  In  other  parts  conditions 
were  formerly  good;  but  with  the  passing 
of  time  structural  deterioration,  inappro¬ 
priate  sulxlivision  of  housing  units,  failure 
to  provide  for  adequate  maintenance, 
errors  in  construction,  and  other  factors 
have  contributed  to  worsening  the  city’s 
insanitary  living  conditions. 

Sporadic  attempts  to  solve  some  aspects 
of  the  urban  housing  problem  have  been 

>  Employee  of  the  Housing  and  Rehabilitation  Bank 
of  Panama,  and  Trainee  in  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 

*  The  population  of  Panama  City  increased  from 
74,409  in  1930  to  111,093  in  1940;  that  of  the  su¬ 
burban  areas  increased  approximately  from  3,500  to 
14,000. 


made.  Imt  with  negligible  results.  It  was 
not  until  l‘M4.  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Housing  and  Rehabilitation  Bank, 
that  the  matter  was  actually  brought  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  a  government  agencv, 
in  an  attempt  to  cope  with  the  problem 
scientifically.  The  Bank’s  functions,  as 
set  forth  in  the  decree  establishing  it,  in¬ 
clude  not  only  housing,  but  also  planning 
for  the  city  and  its  suburbs. 

A  look  at  the  city  would  certainly  have 
been  sufficient  to  show  that  insanitary 
housing  justified  the  Bank’s  creation.  But 
it  was  also  necessarx-  to  know  the  exact 
magnitude  of  the  problem,  to  secure  facts 
on  present  dwellings,  their  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  and  conveniences,  the  rent  scale, 
the  population  affected,  the  size  of  families 
and  their  economic  condition;  it  was  ur¬ 
gent  to  learn  the  building,  technical,  and 
public  health  factors  that  affect  housing, 
and  how  many  more  units  were  needed. 

The  Bank  took  the  liest  means  to  obtain 
this  information:  a  housing  census,  taken 
by  homogeneous  districts.®  The  results 
obtained  from  areas  thus  far  surveyed  re¬ 
veal  that  large  sums  of  money  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  rehabilitate  the  already  exten- 
•sive  unhealthful  areas  of  the  city;  that  it 
is  urgent  to  revise  all  legislation  pertaining 
to  housing  and  city  planning,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  a  social  and  economic 
policy  that  will  guarantee  a  minimum  of 
comfort  and  sanitation  in  rental  property 
and  stimulate  and  facilitate  property 
ownership. 

The  study  of  the  district  called  El  Mara- 

*  Panama  City  was  divided  into  29  homogeneous  dis¬ 
tricts,  according  to  quality  of  buildings,  utilization  oj 
ground,  and  cultural  characteristics  of  the  population. 
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C'ourtPMy  of  the  HuUMing  and  Rehabilitation  Bank 

HOUSING  UNITS  IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA 
Above:  The  first  project  of  160  units  constructed  by  the  Housing  and  Rehabilitation  Bank  in  the  city 
of  Colon.  Below:  This  147-unit  building  in  Panama  City  includes  two  shops  and  a  dispensary.  During 
the  period  1944-47  the  Housing  and  Rehabilitation  Bank  and  the  Social  Security  Fund  built  a  total  of 
1313  housing  units  in  the  Panamanian  capital. 

non,  for  e.xample,  rexealed  that  86  per  cent  one  room  must  be  used  for  sleeping,  for 

of  all  housing  units  of  that  area  consisted  cooking,  and  sometimes  for  a  workshop, 

of  one  room,  without  cooking  facilities  in  the  urgency  for  a  change  in  the  type  of 

the  unit,  and  with  sanitary  services  located  living  unit  becomes  evident,  if  a  minimum 

outside  the  room  and  shared  by  six  or  of  general  well-being  is  to  be  guaranteed  to 

more  families.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  population.  At  least  4,000  housing 

the  buildings,  moreover,  have  deteriorated  units  would  be  required  to  fill  the  needs 

to  such  an  extent  that  they  should  be  de-  of  El  Maranon.  It  can  be  said  that  the 

molished.  The  crowded  conditions  can  conditions  found  there  do  not  differ  greatly 

be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  in  one-  from  those  in  some  parts  of  El  Chorrillo. 

third  of  the  rooms  there  are  six  people.  The  total  number  of  units  required  for 
and  in  many  cases  as  many  as  eight  or  the  city  cannot  be  determined  because  of 

more.  If  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  incomplete  data.  Nor  can  a  definite 
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Courtmy  of  the  Housing  end  Rehabilitation  Bank 


VISTA  HERMOSA 

Project  of  1,500  housing  units  being  constructed  by  the  Housing  and  Rehabilitation  Bank  in  Panama 
City.  This  suburb  is  equipfjed  with  schools,  nurseries,  shops,  grocery  stores,  church,  theater,  playgrounds, 
and  community  center:  it  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  most  modern  concepts  of  city  planning. 


statement  be  made  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  new  construction  has  lessened  the 
housing  shortajBie.  Durini^  the  war,  con¬ 
struction  in  Panama,  in  contrast  witli 
Imildin^  in  many  cities,  increased  per¬ 
ceptibly  and  is  still  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  lines  of  business  for  the  investment 
of  capital.  Private  capital,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Social  Security  Fund  and  the  Hous¬ 
ing  and  Rehabilitation  Bank,  has  invested 
heavily  in  housing  construction. 

By  May  1947,  the  Social  Security  Fund 
and  the  Housing  and  Rehabilitation  Bank 
had  erected  fifteen  buildings,  which  repre¬ 
sent  a  total  of  860  rental  housing  units,  with 
bath,  sanitary  facilities,  and  kitchen  in 
each  unit.  More  than  half  these  units  have 
two  rooms  but  over  one-third  have  only 
one.  The  rents  range  from  $17.50  to 
$32.50  per  month.  Of  the  approximately 


3,900  persons  who  live  in  them,  children 
under  12  constitute  37  percent.  .\11 
these  houses  have  laundry  facilities  and 
playground  space  and  were  constructed  in 
accordance  with  the  most  modern  ad- 
\ances  in  hygiene  and  comfort.  Thus  the 
aforementioned  institutions  have  not  only 
Ijettered  the  type  of  rental  property  avail¬ 
able,  but  have  also  formed  a  basis  for  a 
minimum  of  comfort  and  hygiene  which 
will  serve  as  a  standard  for  the  constant 
improvement  of  the  city’s  living  conditions. 

At  the  moment  461  additional  units  in 
Panama  City  are  nearing  completion  by 
the  Social  Security  Fund  and  the  Housing 
and  Rehabilitation  Bank.  It  can  l)e  said, 
then,  that  in  the  period  from  1944  to  1947 
the  two  institutions  have  built  a  total  of 
1,313  units  in  the  city.  For  the  Housing 
and  Rehabilitation  Bank  this  represents 
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an  investment  of  over  $1,500,000.  These 
tie:ures  do  not  include  the  construction  of 
\'ista  Hermosa,  which  the  Bank  is  build- 
ins:  in  the  suburb.  This  is  a  project  of 
1,500  housing  units,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $4,000,000.  More  than  100  units  (row 
houses)  are  now  finished  and  492  units  are 
nearing  completion.  Rents  range  from  $1 5 
to  $22  a  month.  Vista  Hermosa  will  be 
equipped  with  schools,  nurseries,  shops, 
grocery  stores,  church,  theater,  play¬ 
grounds,  and  community  center.  There 
will  also  Ije  some  apartment  houses  and 
some  houses  for  sale  to  families  possessing 
no  city  property.  These  houses,  116  of 
which  have  already  l^een  completed,  are 
priced  from  $3,750  to  $5,900,  including  the 
value  of  the  land.  Property  is  obtained  by 
lot,  and  payment  is  made  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years  in  monthly  installments, 
which  include  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven 
dollars  per  thousand. 

The  Bank  has  at  present  a  program  for 
the  construction  of  175  more  houses  to  be 
sold  under  this  system.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  there  are  already  two  private 
enterprises  in  Panama  that  offer  a  similar 
opportunity. 

A  loan  policy  for  private  construction  is 
the  third  method  that  has  been  employed 
to  date  for  the  improvement  of  the  housing 
situation  in  Panama.  This  policy  was 
liegun  by  the  Housing  and  Rehabilitation 
Bank  in  1946,  and  already  112  families 
‘  have  benefited  from  it.  The  requisites  for 

*  obtaining  a  loan  are  ownership  of  a  plot 

^  of  ground  and  a  building  permit  for  a  house 

costing  not  more  than  $12,500.  The  Bank 
^  grants  loans  up  to  $7,500  at  five  percent 

^  interest  to  be  repaid  over  a  jaeriod  of  twent\' 

§  years  or  less.  The  Social  Security  Fund 

has  recently  introduced,  for  insured  per- 
^  sons,  a  system  of  loans  based  on  ta.x-free 

insurance,  which  tends  to  favor  young 
S  people  as  borrowers.  Those  insured  can 

^  obtain  a  loan  up  to  $15,000  for  the  pur¬ 


chase,  construction,  or  repair  of  property. 
The  system  introduced  in  Panama  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  systems  in  effect  in  other  countries, 
as,  for  example,  in  Ecuador. 

A  wise  loan  policy  to  help  people  build 
their  own  homes  is  of  tremendous  im¬ 
portance,  socially  and  economically,  for  a 
country  such  as  Panama  with  a  rapidly 
increasing  middle  class.  What  is  being 
done  in  Panama  in  this  respect  represents 
a  new  social  development,  the  effects  of 
which  can  be  judged  within  a  few'  years. 
The  constant  demand  for  these  loans  re¬ 
veals  that  such  a  policy  was  needed.  In 
the  case  of  Panama  there  is  an  economic 
factor  which  deserves  special  considera¬ 
tion;  this  is  the  constant  fluctuation  of  land 
values.  The  effects  of  this  fluctuation 
lessen,  pierhaps  more  than  anything  else, 
the  benefits  of  a  loan  policy. 

In  rural  areas,  no  approach  has  yet  been 
made  to  the  housing  problem  as  such. 
This  is  an  undertaking  of  wide  scope,  in 
which  education,  sanitary  conditions, 
transportation,  economic  conditions,  and 
new  construction  techniques  all  play  an 
important  role.  The  loan  benefits  have 
already'  reached  some  urban  centers  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  but  on  a  very 
small  scale. 

In  the  city  of  Colon  there  are  large, 
densely  populated  districts  which,  like 
Maranon  and  El  Chorrillo,  should  lie 
rebuilt.  The  Housing  and  Rehabilitation 
Bank  has  just  completed  there  its  first 
project  of  160  rental  units  similar  to  those 
constructed  in  Panama  City.  The  new 
fill,  which  has  added  about  100  acres  to 
the  city,  offers  a  magnificent  opportunity 
for  improving  living  conditions  in  Colon. 

The  continuing  demand  for  new  living 
accommodations  is  strongly  affected  by 
vital  statistics,  which  must  not  go  unheeded. 

Whether  there  is  a  continued  fall  in  the 
mortality'  rate,  or  a  rise  in  the  birth 
rate,  or  both  at  the  same  time,  it  is  possible 
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that  the  creation  of  new  families  ma\  lx* 
even  more  rapid  than  the  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation.  These  phenomena  determine,  in 
the  final  analysis,  not  only  the  demand  for 
housing  accommodations,  but  also  their 
size.  Studies  on  this  subject  will  lx*  neces¬ 
sary  in  Panama. 

It  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the 


housing  problem  in  Panama,  as  anywhere 
else,  is  a  comple.x  problem,  affected  bv 
economic,  social,  and  technical  factors 
that  must  be  the  object  of  an  integral 
scientific  plan  under  government  control. 
What  has  been  done  in  Panama  during  the 
past  three  years  is.  without  doubt,  an 
excellent  beginnint;. 


Argentine-British  Trade  Pact 

JOH.X  r.  HENNESSFA,  JR. 

Division  oj  Financial  and  Economic  Information  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


Argentina  accumulated  large  foreign 
credits,  estimated  at  approximately  two 
liillion  dollars,  in  its  role  as  an  outstanding 
wartime  exporter  of  foodstuffs.  Since  the 
termination  of  hostilities,  it  has  been 
liquidating  these  credits  in  ways  deemed 
most  effective  for  improving  its  economic 
position.  Through  long-range  planning 
and  a  series  of  commercial  agreements,  the 
country  has  already  laid  the  foundation 
for  future  development  and  expansion. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  recent 
trade  agreements  concluded  by  Argentina 
was  that  with  Great  Britain,  signed  on 
February  12,  1948.  Ratifications  were 
exchanged  on  February  19.  It  provided 
for  the  transfer  to  Argentina  of  the  15,000 
miles  of  British-owned  railroads  in  the 
Republic,  and  for  supplies  of  British  fuel 
and  manufactured  goods.  In  return.  Great 
Britain  was  to  receive  substantial  shipments 
of  Argentine  commodities,  especially  meat 
and  corn.  Argentina  took  over  the  rail¬ 
ways  on  March  1,  1948. 

The  Andes  Agreement 

The  “Andes  Agreement,”  as  last  F'eb- 
ruary’s  trade  pact  is  called,  assured  Great 


Britain  of  a  year's  supply  of  Argentine 
meat  and  corn. 

The  agreement  provided  that  Argentina 
supply  Great  Britain  in  1948  with  the 
following  minimum  quantities  of  products: 


Frozen  beef  and  mutton  and  byprod- 


ucts . 

400,  000 

Canned  beef  and  mutton . do ...  . 

20, 000 

.Animal  fats . 

.  . .  .  metric  tons . . 

45,000 

Meat  extract . 

. do ... . 

1,000 

Corn  ' . 

. do. . . . 

1,272,000 

Bran  and  shorts. . .  . 

. do ...  . 

85,000 

Linseed  oil . 

. do ... . 

20,000 

Oilcakes . 

. do. . .  . 

100,  0(Kt 

'  Harley  may  replace  300.000  tons. 


In  return.  Great  Britain  agreed  to  deliver, 
during  the  same  period,  the  following 
volume  of  commodities: 


Coal . metric  tons .  .  1 ,  000,  000 

Petroleum  and  deriva¬ 
tives . cubic  meters..  2,586,160 

.\sbestos . metric  tons . .  1 ,  000 

Caustic  soda . do....  16,500 

Soda  ash . do ... .  20, 000 

Steel  products . do ... .  77,  300 

Tinplate . do ... .  34,  000 


Wire  and  cables,  general . do ... .  14,  500 

Telephone  wire  and  cables ....  do ... .  2,  450 

Other  chemical  and  industrial  products — 

Various  quantities. 
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ARGENTINE  RAILROADS 

The  light  line  shows  the  government-owned  railroads,  and  the  other  lines  the  1 1  British-owned  railroads 
taken  over  by  Argentina  March  1,  1948,  on  payment  of  150,000,000  pounds.  The  Bahia  Blanca  y  Noro- 
ies.  I  este  and  Ensenada  a  Costa  Sud  are  indicated  as  part  of  the  Gran  .Sud  de  Buenos  Aires,  which  operated 
I  them,  and  similarly  the  Gran  Oeste  .Argentino  and  Villa  Marla  a  Rufino  appear  as  part  of  the  Buenos 
I  Aires  al  Pacifico. 
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Courtmy  of  the  Arceotine  Embeiwy 

FOR  I'  SC:RNE,  BUENOS  AIRES 

Worlci-widf  trade  has  bniu^ht  much  wealth  to  Buenos  Aires  which,  with  a  population  exceedine 
3,000,000,  is  the  largest  city  in  South  America. 


I  hrsi*  British  irtK)ds  were  to  ix-  Ixnight 
and  sold  throutrh  normal  commercial 
channels. 

The  pact  called  for  direct  payment  of  the 
agreed  price  to  the  holders  of  .Argentine 
railway  shares  chiefly  out  of  an  advance 
on  .Argentine  credits  for  exports  to  Great 
Britain  in  1948.  This  stipulation  was  de¬ 
signed  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  .Argen¬ 
tina  seriously  to  deplete  its  sterling  bal¬ 
ance,  a  step  which  might  have  produced 
unfavorable  repercussions,  as  this  balance 
constitutes  part  of  the  statutory  backing  of 
the  Argentine  peso. 

The  British  Government  underttKtk  to 
make  an  advance  payment  to  .Argentina 
of  100,000,000  pounds  sterling  on  the  ap¬ 
proximate  value  of  the  aforementioned 
goods  to  lx  supplied  by  Argentina  and  on 
the  undelivered  balances  of  outstanding 
contracts.  In  addition,  the  British  Gov¬ 


ernment  agreed  to  pay  .Argentina  the  sum 
of  10,000,000  pounds  as  compensation  for 
the  increased  costs  of  production  in  that 
country. 

Upon  payment  of  the  110,000,000 
pounds,  Argentina  was  to  instruct  the 
Bank  of  England  to  transfer  to  the  British 
stockholders  of  .Argentine  railway  com¬ 
panies  the  purchase  price  of  150,000.000 
pounds,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
purchase-sale  contract  of  February  13, 

1947.  (This  was  done  on  March  1, 

1948. )  If  the  advance  of  100,000,0(K) 
pounds  should  not  lx*  fully  covered  i)y 
.Argentine  shipments  Ixfore  March  31, 

1949.  the  .Argentine  Government  agreed  to 
reimburse  the  British  Government  to  the 
extent  of  the  total  deficiency,  namely,  the 
amount  by  which  the  value  of  these  ship¬ 
ments  might  fail  to  equal  the  amount  of  the 
advance. 


AROENTINK-BRiriSM  TRADE  PACT 
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The  advance  will  earn  interest  at  an  an¬ 
nual  rate  of  one-half  of  1  percent.  Provi¬ 
sion  was  made  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
ifold  guarantee  on  Aretentina’s  sterling 
balances. 

.\rgentina  undertook,  in  purchasing  for 
her  oHicial  departments,  to  give  preference 
to  British  goods,  provided  that  prices, 
quality,  and  deliver)  terms  are  equal.  In 
addition,  the  .\rgentine  Government 
agreed  to  grant  Great  Britain  “most- 
favored-nation”  treatment  in  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  exchange  and  import  permits.  Ar¬ 
gentina  was  also  to  grant  exchange  permits 
up  to  the  sum  of  10,000,000  pounds  for 
import  into  .Argentina  during  1948  of 
British  products  current!)  under  import 
restriction. 

.Ml  payments  In-tween  .Argentina  and 
countries  in  the  sterling  area  will  continue 
to  lx*  made  in  sterling.  Quotations  for 
sterling  were  to  lx*  based  on  the  oHicial 
middle  price  quoted  for  United  States 
dollars  by  the  Bank  of  England. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  Argentina  has 
effectively  utilized  its  agricultural  and 
pastoral  resources  to  advance  its  national 
economy  in  the  most  favorable  manner, 
simultaneously  acquiring  national  control 
of  the  remaining  foreign-owned  railways 
within  her  borders  and  obtaining  urgently 
needed  supplies  of  manufactures  and  fuel 
and  other  minerals.  This  accomplishment 
may  well  prove  a  master  stroke  of  Argen¬ 
tine  diplomacy  and  economic  planning. 

Background  of  the  pact 

-Argentine  economy  is  being  directed 
towards  definite  ends  through  a  carefully 
planned  program.  Primarily,  this  pro¬ 
gram  seeks  to  achieve  the  maximum  degree 
of  industrialization  within  the  nation's 
capacity, 

•Argentina  emphatically  has  rejected 
the  outmoded  mercantilist  advocacy  of 
piling  up  large  gold  reser\es.  Not  gold 


but  gocxls  are  desired,  especially  capital 
goods  and  the  raw  materials  required  by 
domestic  industr)’, 

Senor  Miguel  Miranda,  President  of  the 
National  Economic  Council,  illustrated 
this  dynamic  viewpoint  when  he  succinctly 
stated  that  ships  arriving  empty  in  Argen¬ 
tine  ports  will  leave  empty.  Furthermore, 
the  numerous  trade  agreements  concluded 
with  other  nations  emphasize  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  .Argentina  to  obtain  needed 
products  at  the  most  advantageous  terms, 
including  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

The  Five-Year  Plan  of  Argentina,  begun 
in  Octoljer  1946,  calls  for  the  extension 
of  transport  media,  especially  railroads; 
accelerated  imports  of  heaxy  machinery 
and  equipment;  hydroelectric  develop¬ 
ment;  and  restriction  of  imported  luxuries 
and  other  consumer  goods. 

This  plan  provided  likewise  for  the 
liquidation  of  foreign  debts  through  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  substantial  foreign  balances 
accumulated  by  .Argentina  during  the 
war  years,  a  wise  anti-inflationary  mo\e 
on  the  part  of  a  debtor  nation,  calculated 
to  improve  the  international  financial 
status  of  the  Republic. 

Still  another  purpose  of  this  program 
was  the  employment  of  foreign  credits  to 
terminate  foreign  ownership  of  various 
enterprises  in  .Argentina,  especially  rail¬ 
roads  and  public  utilities.  This  goal  has 
already  l)een  attained  as  far  as  railroads 
are  concerned,  with  the  taking  over  of  the 
British  railway  interests,  following  the 
earlier  acquisition  of  the  French-owned 
lines, 

British  and  French  interests  accounted 
for  total  foreign  investments  in  Argentine 
railroads,  comprising  40  percent  of  total 
foreign  capital  invested  in  the  country, 
according  to  a  comprehensive  summation 
of  investments  of  foreign  capital  in 
.Argentina,  published  by  the  Diario  de 
Sesiones  de  la  Camara  de  Diputados  de  la 
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Xacion,  following  a  discussion  of  this  sul)- 
jcct  on  Scpu*ml)cr  5.  l')41. 

Thus  Argentine  economy  is  heina;  ad- 
\anced  throue[h  a  comprehensive  plan, 
furthered  i^rcatly  hy  the  1048  pact  with 
Great  Britain  and  earlier  trade  atjreements 
with  that  nation  and  other  countries. 

Agreement  of  Septemher  17.  l9~Ui 

On  September  17,  1940,  an  An"lo- 
•Xri^entine  as;reement  was  sit^ned.  It  was 
concerned  with  settlement  of  Argentina's 
l)locked  sterlim>i  balances  in  London, 
prices  and  other  terms  sjovernins;  meat 
exports  to  Great  Britain,  and  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  methods  of  future  payments 
for  Argentine  exports.  At  this  time, 
Britain  agreed  to  l)egin  negotiations  for 
the  sale  of  British  railway  interests  in 
.Argentina  (conditional  on  the  approval  of 
British  stockholders),  opening  the  way  for 
the  trade  pact  signed  on  February  12  and 
ratified  on  Februarv'  19,  1948. 

.Xegoliations  in  1947  for  transfer  of  British 
railway  interests 

There  has  long  lieen  consideralile  senti¬ 
ment  in  Argentina  against  foreign  owner¬ 
ship  of  railroads  serving  the  country'. 
.Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  there  has 
lieen  a  strong  trend  towards  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  privately-owned  British  and  French 
lines.  Of  the  total  Argentine  railway 
mileage  in  1945-46,  which  was  26,400 
miles,  the  nation  owned  8.400  miles  and 
private  interests  the  balance. 

It  became  more  and  more  apparent  that 
prevailing  conditions  would  render  trans¬ 
fer  of  these  holdings  advisable  and  mutual¬ 
ly  desirable.  Argentine  railroads  suffered 
from  considerable  deterioration  of  rolling 
stock,  equipment,  and  other  property 
during  the  war  years,  and  this  deteriora¬ 
tion  was  aggravated  by  the  heavy  and 
ever-growing  demands  made  upon  them. 
Consequently,  there  was  a  definite  im- 


[jairment  of  .service,  despite  the  efliciencv 
and  resourcefulness  of  railway  personnel. 

In  addition,  such  factors  as  rising  costs 
and  shrinking  net  income  for  the  roads 
exerted  considerable  influence  on  the  stock¬ 
holders’  decision  to  liquidate  their  .Argen¬ 
tine  railway  holdings. 

Negotiations  for  transfer  of  ownership 
of  British  railroads  liegan  in  July  1946. 
The  .Anglo-.Argentine  Financial  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Agreement  signed  in  the  following 
Septemlx*r,  as  previously  mentioned,  con¬ 
tained  definite  provisions  to  this  end. 

.Argentine-British  di.scussions  on  the 
amount  of  capital  investment  claimed  by- 
British  stockholders  which  would  lie  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Argentine  Government  com¬ 
menced  in  Novemljer  1946.  Agreement 
was  reached  on  February  13,  1947. 

This  arrangement  called  for  outright 
.Argentine  purchase  of  the  1 1  British-owned 
railways,  along  with  their  various  subsi¬ 
diary  companies,  for  the  total  sum  of 
150,000,000  pounds  sterling.  This  com¬ 
prised  135,500,000  pounds  for  the  railroads 
themselves,  plus  14,500,000  pounds  for  the 
associated  companies.  Payment  was  to 
l>e  effected  upon  ratification  by  the  British 
stockholders  and  the  Iapi  (Institute 
.Argentinode  Promocion  del  Intercambio), 
the  Government  Iwxly  charged  with  the 
promotion  and  regulation  of  Argentine 
commerce. 

Stockholders'  ratification  was  announced 
on  .August  26,  1947.  .At  the  end  of  Jan¬ 
uary  1948,  Iapi  action  was  still  pending. 
The  final  agreement  came  as  a  part  of  the 
comprehensive  treaty  of  February  12, 1948. 

Temporary  difficulty  arising  in  1947 

Towards  the  close  of  1947,  .Argentina 
claimed  full  freedom  to  dispose  of  future 
exportable  surpluses  of  meat,  declaring  the 
1946  agreement  ineffective  Ijecause  of 
British  action  in  making  sterling  non- 
convertilile  without  prior  consultation  with 
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A  PACKING  HOUSE,  PROVINCE  OF  BUENOS  AIRES 
Meat  production  and  export  form  one  of  the  mainstays  of  Argentine  economy.  Under  the  agreement 
recendy  negotiated  with  Great  Britain,  Argentina  will  send  that  country  large  quantities  of  beef  and 
mutton,  as  well  as  other  agricultural  products,  in  return  for  British  fuel,  steel,  and  chemicals. 


.\rgentina.  It  was  recalled  that  the  1946 
agreement  stipulated  that  all  monetary  bal¬ 
ances  in  favor  of  Argentina  must  lie  paid  in 
sterling  convertible  into  United  States  dol¬ 
lars.  There  was  some  talk  of  interruption 
of  meat  shipments,  although  this  was  not 
ofhcially  confirmed. 

Fortunately,  the.se  difficulties  were  set¬ 
tled  to  mutual  Argentine-British  satisfac¬ 
tion  by  the  agreement  of  February  12, 
1948.  .Announced  by  Argentina  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  7  of  this  year,  the  new  pact  will  re¬ 
place  the  agreement  of  September  1946. 

Since  the  British-owned  railroads  had 
long  been  one  of  the  outstanding  financial 
and  commercial  problems  between  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Great  Britain,  elimination  of  ab¬ 
sentee  ownership  represents  a  decided  gain 
for  .Argentina,  as  well  as  a  happy  solution 
for  utilizing  some  of  its  sterling  reserves. 


It  secures  greater  economic  independence 
for  Argentina,  while  retaining  British  good 
will  and  cooperation. 

Purchase  of  French-owned  railroads  in  Argentina 

The  three  French-owned  railroads  in 
.Argentina  were  purchased  for  182,796,1  "4 
paper  pesos,  under  an  agreement  between 
the  Argentine  and  French  Governments, 
ratified  on  Decemt)er  17,  1946. 

These  railways  are  the  General  Railroad 
Company  of  Buenos  .Aires,  the  Railroad  of 
Santa  Fe  Province,  and  the  Rosario  and 
Puerto  Belgrano  Railroad  (Compania 
General  de  Ferrocarriles  de  la  Provincia 
de  Buenos  .Aires,  Compania  Francesa  de 
Ferrocarriles  de  la  Provincia  de  Santa  Fe, 
and  Compania  del  Ferrocarril  de  Rosario 
a  Puerto  Belgrano). 

The  three  former  French  lines  have  a 
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combined  length  of  2,600  miles.  An  offi¬ 
cial  decree  dated  OctolxT  7,  1947  author¬ 
ized  I  API  to  make  the  182,000.000-peso 
(approximately  45,000.000  dollars)  pay¬ 


ment,  and  declared  the  lines  incorporated 
into  the  Argentine  State  Railway  System, 
which  took  over  operation  formally  on 
November  1,  1947. 


<'<»urteHy  of  the  Aricentine 


GR.M.N  ELEVATORS,  BUENOS  AIRES 

Wheat  and  corn  are  among  Argentina’s  most  important  crops  and 
figure  prominently  in  its  exports.  Of  .Argentina's  export  trade  of 
approximately  51,333,000,000  in  1947,  grain  shipments  accounted 
for  some  5504,000,000,  or  38  percent  of  the  whole. 


In  Our  Hemisphere — XVI 

The  Bolivarian  Games 

MARY  G.  REYNOLDS 
Editorial  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


On  last  Christmas  after  noon,  while  United 
States  families  were  carving  their  holiday 
turkeys,  or  gathering  around  the  Christmas 
tree  to  open  their  gifts,  the  people  of  Lima, 
Peru  were  filing  into  the  National  Stadium 
for  the  grand  opening  of  the  Second  Boli¬ 
varian  Games.  Young  amateur  athletes 
from  all  the  countries  liberated  by  the 
immortal  Simon  Bolivar — Bolivia,  Colom- 
hia,  Ecuador,  Panama,  Peru,  and  Ven¬ 
ezuela — had  gathered  in  Lima  in  that  first 
week  of  the  Peruv  ian  summer  to  match 
their  skills  in  this  regional  Olympic 
contest. 

The  opening  ceremony  began  with  a 
colorful  parade  of  the  various  delegations. 
Each  group,  marching  smartly  behind  the 
flag  of  its  country,  was  cheered  enthusias¬ 
tically  by  the  crowds.  high  point  of  the 
parade  was  the  feminine  contingent  of  the 
Panamanian  delegation  dressed  in  the 
graceful  national  costume  of  the  Isthmus. 

Next  on  the  program  was  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  flag  of  the  Bolivarian  Games  to 
the  Mayor  of  Lima  in  the  name  of  the 
Mayor  of  Bogota  (where  the  First  Bolivar¬ 
ian  Games  were  held  in  1938)  by  the 
Colombian  Ambassador  to  Peru.  To  the 
accompaniment  of  the  Peruvian  national 
anthem,  this  flag,  the  flag  of  Peru,  and  the 
Olympic  flag  were  raised  in  front  of  the 
orticial  reviewing  stand,  and  then  the  flags 
ol  all  the  participating  countries  went 
up  along  the  side  of  the  stadium  as  each 
country's  national  anthem  was  played. 

In  the  center  of  the  grounds  was  a  plat¬ 
form  bearing  the  bust  of  Bolivar  and  a 


votive  lamp  for  the  Olympic  fire.  After 
the  flags  had  been  raised,  the  ceremony 
was  climaxed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Peruvian  athlete  Eduardo  Julve  carrying 
the  Olympic  torch,  which  had  been  lit  on 
the  pampas  of  Ayacucho  where  the  deci¬ 
sive  battle  for  South  American  freedom 
was  fought.  After  encircling  the  grounds, 
Julve  went  to  the  platform  and  lighted  the 
votive  lamp.  Then  a  group  of  girls  from 
Peru's  National  Institute  of  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation,  dressed  in  Grecian  costumes,  e.xe- 
cuted  a  symbolic  dance  of  tribute  before 
the  platform.  The  dance  ended  in  a 
graceful  tableau  with  the  girls  grouped 
around  the  figure  of  the  Liberator  with 
arms  outstretched  in  homage. 

When  the  dance  was  over,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Peruvian  Olympic  Committee  ro.se 
to  deliver  a  brief  address.  He  expressed 
very  well  the  whole  idea  behind  the  Games 
when  he  said  that  the  countries  freed  by 
Simon  Bolivar  “have  found  in  sports  a 
new  way  of  invigorating  the  brotherhood 
that  should  exist  among  peoples  united  by 
a  common  origin,  race,  and  way  of  life.” 
The  ceremony  closed  with  an  interesting 
talk  by  Oscar  N.  Torres,  the  Peruvian 
Minister  of  Education,  in  which  he  traced 
the  story  of  Olympic  games  from  the  days 
of  ancient  Greece. 

The  actual  contests  began  on  December 
26,  and  for  the  next  two  weeks  the  young 
athletes  threw  all  their  skill  into  an  effort 
to  make  a  proud  record  for  their  countries. 
Lima  sports  fans  had  the  time  of  their 
lives,  and,  like  the  players,  displayed 
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THE  OPENING  PARADE 

The  Bolivarian  Games  opened  with  a  colorful  parade  of  all  the  |)articipating  athletes.  Part  of  the 

Peruvian  delegation  is  shown  here. 


sintere  friendliness  and  good  sportsman¬ 
ship  at  all  the  many  and  varied  events  of 
the  tournament. 

L’nder  the  rules  of  the  Ciames  no  coun¬ 
try  is  officially  declared  the  overall  winner. 
The  contests  simply  decide  which  country 
excels  in  each  sport.  In  some  sports  all 
the  countries  competed,  and  in  others  only 
a  portion  of  them  did.  .Ml  six  countries 
vied  for  top  honors  in  chess,  track  and  field 
sports,  fencing,  swimming,  tennis,  and 
shooting.  Colombian  players  won  the 
most  first-class  medals  in  chess,  and  Peru¬ 
vian  players  in  track  and  field  sports, 
fencing,  swimming,  tennis,  and  shooting. 
The  swimming  contest  was  very  close, 
with  ten  first-class  medals  going  to  Peru¬ 
vians.  nine  to  Ecuadoreans,  and  eight  to 
Panamanians.  In  the  baseball  contest 
only  C'-olombia,  Pent,  and  Wnezuela  took 
part,  and  Peru  captured  the  champion¬ 
ship.  In  basketball  Peru  won  out  over  the 


other  contestants,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  and 
Panama,  and  in  billiards  Wnezuela  bested 
Colombia  and  Peru,  its  only  two  oppo¬ 
nents.  Three  countries  entered  the  golf 
tournament-  Bolivia,  Colombia,  and  Pe¬ 
ru — and  all  three  of  the  first-place  medals 
awarded  went  to  Colombians.  Panama 
took  first  place  in  wrestling  (all  except 
Bolivia  and  Venezuela  took  part),  and  in 
weight-lifting  (all  but  Bolivia  took  part). 
Only  two  countries^ — ^Colombia  and  Pe¬ 
ru-had  representatives  in  the  water  polo 
contest,  and  Peru  was  the  winner.  Peru¬ 
vian  athletes  also  excelled  in  boxing  (Co¬ 
lombia  did  not  participate),  bicycling 
(opponents;  Colombia,  Panama,  and  Ven¬ 
ezuela),  and  football  (opponents;  Bolivia 
and  Venezuela).  In  the  games  as  a  whole. 
Peruvian  players  won  the  majority  of 
first-class  medals,  so  Peru  became,  as  in  the 
First  Bolivarian  Games,  the  unofficial 
champion  of  the  tournament. 
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One  of  the  most  thrilling  days  was 
DecemlxT  28  on  which  some  of  the  final 
track  and  field  events  were  held  Ix’fore 
10,000  spectators.  The  final  100-meter  * 
dash,  in  which  three  Peruvians  and 
three  Panamanians  competed,  had  a 
dramatic  ending.  Lloyd  Le  Beach  of 
Panama  reached  the  finish  line  only 
five-tenths  of  a  second  liefore  Ferrando  and 
Pizarro  of  Peru.  In  the  javelin-throwing 
contest  for  women  a  Peruvian  girl — 
Clorinda  Herrera  threw  her  javelin  .^0.8 
meters,  winning  first  place  and  breaking  the 
record  for  the  Bolivarian  Games.  Hernan 
.\lzamora  of  Peru  won  the  110-meter 
ohstaclerace,  and  whenhe  broke  the  ribbon 
across  the  finish  line  15.4  seconds  after  the 
starter’s  whistle  blew,  he  also  broke  the 
national  record  for  this  race,  which  had 
lx*en  held  for  18  years  by  Evarislo  Sanchez, 
•  A  mein  equals  3.28  feel. 


as  well  as  the  record  for  the  Bolivarian 
Games.  Another  new  record  for  the 
Games  was  made  by  Julia  Sanchez,  the 
Peruvian  girl  who  won  the  women’s  100- 
meter  dash  with  a  timing  of  13.3  seconds. 

The  three  finalists  in  the  high-jump  con¬ 
test,  Edmundo  Masias  of  Peru,  Miguel 
Clovis  of  Panama,  and  Edgar  .Andrade  of 
Ecuador,  gave  the  crowd  some  really 
exciting  moments.  Each  jump  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  tense  silence  and  followed  by  a 
burst  of  cheers.  Masias  finally  won  with  a 
1.86-meter  jump  which  tied  the  national 
record  and  broke  the  Bolivarian  record. 

Jose  Tovar  of  Venezuela  covered  himself 
with  glory  in  the  men’s  400-meter  dash  by 
finishing  in  49.5  seconds,  thus  breaking 
l)oth  the  Venezuelan  and  the  Bolivarian 
record  for  this  event,  and  in  the  discus¬ 
throwing  contest  Eduardo  Julve  (the 
champion  discus-thrower  of  South  Amer- 


Courtesy  of  ths  IVruvisD  Department  of  Information 

A  TRIBL'TE  TO  SIMON  BOLIVAR 


group  of  girls  from  Peru's  National  Institute  of  Physical  Education  executed  a  symbolic  dance  of 
tribute  before  the  bust  of  Bolivar.  The  \  otive  lamp  eontaining  the  Olympic  fire  can  be  seen  surmounting 

the  platform. 
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ica)  broke  the  record  for  the  Games  by 
throwing  his  discus  for  44.5  meters. 

On  January  8  huge  crowds  again 
thronged  the  National  Stadium  to  watch 
the  closing  ceremonies  of  the  Games,  and 
the  final  play-off  between  Peru  and  Bolivia 
for  the  football  championship. 

The  first  half  of  the  football  game  saw  a 
lot  of  hard  playing,  but  neither  team  was 
able  to  score.  In  the  second  half  the 
Peruvians  managed  to  take  the  offensive, 
and  after  16  minutes  of  play  scored  a  touch¬ 
down — the  only  one  of  the  game — and 
thus  won  for  themselv^es  top  place  in 
Bolivarian  football. 

In  an  impressive  ceremony  between  the 
halves,  the  medals  earned  during  the 
Games  were  awarded  to  the  athletes.  .As 
each  award  was  made  the  flasr  of  the 


winner's  countn.-  was  raised  and  his 
country's  national  anthem  rang  out  across 
the  stadium. 

After  the  game,  Peru’s  Minister  of 
Education  declared  the  tournament  closed 
and  the  Bolivarian  flag,  the  Olympic  flag, 
and  the  flags  of  the  six  countries  were  taken 
down  one  at  a  time.  Then,  as  the  shadows 
of  night  were  falling,  a  Peruvian  soldier 
played  taps  and  the  Olympic  fire  was 
slowly  put  out  with  earth  from  all  six 
participating  countries. 

Group  by  group  in  the  days  that 
followed,  the  visiting  athletes  boarded 
planes  or  trains  for  home,  proud  of  the  new 
friends  and  good  records  they  had  made, 
and  dreaming  of  the  Third  Bolivarian 
Games,  which  will  be  held  at  Caracas  in 
1951. 
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Mayo  en  El  Salvador 


Recubiertos  los  campos  de  hojas  y  flores, 
y  reluciendo  de  nuevo  los  prados  su  alegre 
fondo  verde,  la  Naturaleza  anuncia  que 
mayo  esta  una  vez  mas  con  nosotros. 
Pendientes  de  las  copas  de  los  arboles. 
formando  vistosos  hilos  unas  veces  y  otras 
tejiendo  sus  Ijejucos  en  forma  de  redes, 
campanulas  y  colaciones  ‘  dan  a  la  cam- 
pina  un  ambiente  primaveral  que  tras- 
ciende  en  alegria  y  esperanzas  para  cam- 
pesinos  y  agricultures,  a  quienes  estimula 
en  sus  afanes  de  preparacion  a  la  nueva 
cosecha.  Es  en  verdad  un  conjunto  pla- 
centero  el  que  ofrecen  estos  dias  del  ano  en 
el  campo,  sus  agradables  matices  se  asocian 

From  Bolftin  dr  la  Campania  Salvadoreha  df  Cafi. 

•  Coral  virus. 


a  los  visto.sos  y  tipicos  ornamentos  con 
que  la  poblacion  campcsina  se  prepara 
para  celebrar  el  3  de  mayo,  el  dia  de  la 
Ctuz;  fiesta  tipica  en  la  que  es  colocada 
en  improvisados  altares,  al  aire  fibre,  el 
signo  de  la  Cruz  formado  de  maderos; 
profusion  de  flores.  frutos  y  regionales 
adornos  de  papeles  de  colores  la  decoran. 
Por  una  vieja  costum  bre  los  visitantes, 
despues  de  adorar  la  Cruz,  toman  para 
si  parte  de  los  frutos  que  la  adornan;  es 
esta  la  mas  singular  de  las  caracteristicas 
de  la  celebracion.  Despues  de  una  breve 
oracion  de  rezo  colectivo,  se  obsequia  a 
los  invitados  con  refrescos,  dulces,  etc.; 
algunas  veces  se  organizan  bailes. 

Sucede  frecuentemente  que  el  improvi- 


Esla  acuarcla  de  Luis  Alberto  Caceres  representa  las  riquezas  agricolas  de  El  Salvador,  llamado  Cuscatlin 
por  sus  habitantes  indigenas.  A  la  izquierda  se  ven  la  cana  y  las  frutas,  y  a  la  dcrecha  el  maiz  y  el  caffe 

con  sus  cerezas. 
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sado  altar  es  einpapado  por  la  Iluvia.  pues 
esia  es  la  epoca  en  que  se  inicia  la  estacion 
Iluviosa.  A  los  fatigantes  calores  del 
verano.  la  sequia,  la  polvareda,  etc.,  que 
caracterizan  los  ultinios  dias  de  la  estacion 
seca.  sieiuen  las  alegres  manifestaciones  de 
la  naturaleza  a  las  primeras  Iluvias.  Una 
de  estas  manifestaciones.  el  olor  a  tierra 


mojada,  ya  no  es  actualmente  muy  sen¬ 
sible  en  la  poblacion  urbana,  por  las 
niodificaciones  que  la  pavimentacion  de 
patios  y  calles  ban  iinpreso  en  las  ciuda- 
des.  Muy  metido  esta  el  recuerdo  del 
profundo  olor  a  tierra  mojada  que  con 
la  llegada  de  cada  in\  ierno  se  fue  aden- 
trando  en  nuestro  corazon  de  ninos. 


ALEGORIA  DE  CUSCATLAN 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

Xicaragua  and  the  Xinth  Conference 

A  REPORT  on  the  question  of  invitin<4: 
Nicaraerua  to  the  Ninth  International  C'.on- 
ference  of  American  States  was  presented 
to  a  special  meetine:  of  the  Govcrninti 
Board  on  March  8,  1948,  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  the  Representati\  es  of  C^hile, 
the  United  States.  Brazil.  Mexico,  and 
Haiti. 

The  question  had  l)een  raised  in  No\  em- 
l>er  1947  by  the  Representative  of  Colom- 
bia,  who  said  that  his  Government  had 
l)egun  sending  invitations  to  the  Ninth 
Gonference  shortly  Itefore  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Conference  in  August,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  usual  practice.  This  prac¬ 
tice  the  Colombian  Government  con¬ 
sidered  had  l)een  altered  by  Brazil's 
decision,  accepted  by  the  Governing 
Board,  that  invitations  to  the  Rio  Con¬ 
ference  should  be  extended  through  the 
Pan  American  Union.  It  was  also  stated 
that  Colombia  had  not  yet  invited  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua,  with  which  it 
did  not  then  ha\e  diplomatic  relations. 

.\fter  considering  the  problem,  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Committee  (the  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  Me.xico,  and  Haiti) 
recommended  that  Nicaragua  should  l)e 
invited.  This  position  was  based  on  the 
following  reasons: 

The  participation  of  American  States  in 
inter-.American  conferences  is  an  inherent 
right.  This  principle  is  incorporated  in 
the  1928  Convention  on  the  Pan  American 
Union,  ratified  by  16  republics,  and  in  the 
proposed  Organic  Pact  of  the  Inter- 
.\merican  System.  Furthermore,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  26,  1948,  the  Representative  of 
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M  exico  asked  to  ha\e  recorded  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Board  that  his  Government 
considers  that  participation  in  inter- 
-American  conferences  is  a  right  of  the 
States  meml)ers  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union  and  that  therefore  such  conferences 
should  assemble  in  response  to  a  call  and 
not  by  invitation. 

Furthermore,  the  Bogota  Conference  is 
especially  important  Ixrcause  it  has  the 
nature  of  a  constitutional  convention. 

The  Representatives  of  Brazil  and 
Mexico,  composing  the  Committee  minor¬ 
ity,  expressed  in  the  report  the  views  of 
their  Governments  that  Nicaragua  should 
not  l)e  invited  to  Bogota  liecause  the 
present  regime  had  not  lx*en  recognized 
by  any  considerable  numljer  of  Govern¬ 
ments.  (In  this  connection  Brazil  was  in 
favor  of  a  majority.)  Chile  thought  that 
the  question  of  the  participation  in  con¬ 
ferences  by  States  of  their  own  right  should 
lie  .settled  at  Bogota  and  that  it  was  in¬ 
advisable  to  anticipate  the  decision  to  l)e 
made  there. 

The  majority  prevailed  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  its  views  were  accepted  by 
the  Governing  Board.  It  was  left  to  the 
Government  of  Colombia  to  decide  wheth¬ 
er  to  send  an  invitation  to  Nicaragua  or 
to  issue  a  call  to  the  Conference. 

The  Committee  report  made  it  clear 
that  if  Nicaragua,  as  a  result  of  the  Board’s 
action,  is  represented  at  the  Bogota  Con¬ 
ference,  this  fact  does  not  imply  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  present  Nicaraguan  regime 
by  any  other  Government. 

Belice 

In  special  meetings  on  March  17 
and  18,  1948,  the  Governing  Board  con- 
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sidercd  a  cablegram  sent  February  27  by 
Dr.  Enrique  Munoz  Meany,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Guatemala,  presenting 
to  the  Pan  American  Union  his  Goven- 
ment’s  formal  denunciation  of  armed 
provocation  by  Great  Britain  in  sending 
three  cruisers  to  Guatemalan  waters  on 
the  pretext  of  “protecting  interests 
threatened  by  irresponsible  mobs  incited 
bv  Guatemala.”  The  Minister,  denying 
what  he  called  an  offensive  imputation, 
stated  that  Guatemala  maintained  its 
claim  w’ith  respect  to  Belice  on  juridical 
grounds  and  that  his  country  expected  the 
solidarity  of  the  other  American  republics. 
He  requested  action  by  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

The  reply,  signed  by  Dr.  Jose  A.  Mora, 
.Acting  C'.hairman  of  the  Governing  Board, 
said  that  this  body,  after  carefully  con¬ 
sidering  the  Guatemalan  message  in  a 
spirit  of  inter-American  solidarity,  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that  its  present 
powers  would  permit  no  other  action  than 
the  calling  of  a  meeting  of  consultation  of 
the  Governments,  a  step  impracticable 
because  of  the  imminent  meeting  of  the 
Ninth  International  Conference  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States.  The  Board’s  reply  went  on 
to  praise  the  Guatemalan  Government 
for  basing  its  claim  on  juridical  grounds 
and  repeated  its  disapproval  of  the  use  of 
force  or  a  threat  of  force  in  the  solution 
of  international  controversies. 

Luncheon  Jor  the  Argentine  Ambassador 

On  March  17,  1948,  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  gave  a  fare¬ 
well  luncheon  in  honor  of  Dr.  Oscar 


Ivanissevich.  retiring  Ambassador  of  Ar¬ 
gentina.  Dr.  Ivanissevich  recently  left 
the  United  States  to  assume  his  duties  as 
head  of  Argentina’s  new  Department  of 
Education. 

SPECIAL  E\’EXTS 

Between  February  24  and  March  31, 
1948,  the  Pan  American  Union  was  the 
scene  of  an  interesting  e.xhibit  of  oils, 
water  color  paintings,  and  drawings  by 
modern  Fiaitian  artists.  Represented  were 
the  works  of  eight  artists,  a  group  that  has 
been  working  at  the  Art  Center  in  Port- 
au-Prince,  Haiti’s  capital.  The  collection 
was  first  shown  last  December  at  the 
Jacques  Seligmann  Galleries  in  New  York. 

On  Friday  evening,  March  12,  the 
Ambassador  of  X’enezuela  and  Senora  de 
Carnevali  sponsored  a  showing  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  of  the  Mexican- 
made  motion  picture  Doha  Barbara,  based 
on  the  famous  novel  of  the  same  name  by 
Venezuela’s  new  President,  Romulo  Ga¬ 
llegos.  (See  Bulletin,  February  1945,  p. 
71,  for  comments  on  Doha  Barbara.) 

A  delightful  concert  was  given  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  March  14,  by  the  Mexican  pianist 
Elie  Alaluf.  C^alled  upon  to  substitute 
for  Flora  Guerra  of  Chile,  who  had 
fallen  ill  two  days  before,  Senor  Alaluf 
played  works  by  Bach,  Mozart,  Chopin, 
Albeniz,  Liszt,  and  Dominguez  Portas. 
The  pianist  made  his  first  public  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  age  of  nine,  studied  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  Mexico  City, 
and  later  served  on  the  Conservatory 
faculty. 


Pan  American  News 

Transandine  railway  links  Brazil  ousts  Communist  legislators 


Chile  and  Argentina 

After  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
lalxjr,  the  new  transandine  railway,  con¬ 
necting  Salta,  Argentina,  with  the  north 
Chilean  port  of  Antofagasta,  was  ofiicially 
opened  on  Felmiary  20,  1948. 

Covering  a  distance  of  al>out  559  miles 
and  costing  approximately  530,000.000, 
this  vast  engineering  project  is  an  achieve¬ 
ment  of  which  both  nations  may  well  lx- 
proud.  Argentine  engineers  may  enjoy 
the  special  satisfaction  of  having  built  the 
highest  stretch  of  railway  track  in  the 
country,  for  at  its  uppermost  point,  over 
C.horrillos  Pass,  the  new  line  reaches  an 
altitude  of  some  14,680  feet.  The  entire 
railway  boasts  a  total  of  12  tunnels,  13 
viaducts,  and  32  bridges.  Construction 
crews  labored  under  great  physical  difli- 
cultics,  and  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  work 
was  sometimes  halted  for  months  on  end. 
Each  country  was  responsible  for  the  sec¬ 
tion  in  its  own  territory.  The  Argentine 
part  is  355  miles  long. 

The  final  opening  of  the  Salta-.\ntofa- 
gaista  line  marks  an  important  step  in  com¬ 
mercial  relations  between  Argentina  and 
Chile.  (See  Bulletin,  May  1943,  p.  297.) 
Chilean  nitrates  and  copper  can  now  lx; 
shipped  to  northern  Argentina  within  a 
few  hours,  instead  of  making  the  long  trip 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Argen¬ 
tina,  in  turn,  will  l)e  able  to  supply  nor¬ 
thern  Chile  with  such  Ijadly  needed  food¬ 
stuffs  as  meat,  grain,  and  fruits.  Further¬ 
more,  this  easy  access  to  the  port  of  .Antofa¬ 
gasta  will  open  a  new  route  for  .Argentine 
trade  with  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia, 
as  well  as  an  important  railway  route  for 
shipments  to  Bolivia. 
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On  January  7  of  this  year  the  Brazilian 
C;haml)er  of  Deputies  approxed  a  bill 
deposing  all  Communist  lawmakers — na¬ 
tional,  state,  and  municipal — throughout 
the  country.  .As  the  bill  had  already  lieen 
passed  by  the  .Senate,  it  went  directly  to 
the  Palacio  de  Catete  (Brazil’s  White 
House)  where  it  was  signed  liy  President 
Dutra. 

The  Brazilian  Communist  Party,  which 
was  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  was  outlawed  in 
May  1947  (see  Bulletin,  .August  1947, 
p.  453),  and  the  Government  broke  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  Russia  in  Octo- 
l>er.  However,  Communists  already  elect¬ 
ed  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  office. 
The  new  law  affects  one  Senator — Luis 
Carlos  Prestes,  leader  of  the  Communist 
Party;  fourteen  Deputies;  43  memliers  of 
state  legislatures;  and  18  Rio  de  Janeiro 
aldermen. 

On  January  10  the  country’s  Supreme 
Electoral  Trilmnal  approved  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  law  by  a  vote  of  four 
to  two. 

New  oil  refinery  in  Venezuela 

Creole  Petroleum  Corporation,  largest 
crude  oil  producer  in  the  world,  is  planning 
the  construction  of  a  60,000-barrel  per  day 
refinery  in  .Amuay,  Venezuela,  located 
on  the  Paraguana  Peninsula  across  the 
Gulf  of  Coro  from  the  mainland.  When 
completed  sometime  in  1949,  the  new 
plant  will  add  more  than  50  percent  to  the 
country’s  total  refining  capacity  operations. 

Included  in  the  refinery  will  be  a 
numlier  of  auxiliary  units,  such  as  a  pipe 
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ole  Petroleum  CorporatU 


BARGE  DOCK  AT  THE  AML'AY  BAY  REFINERY 


At  the  right  arc  seen  a  water  barge,  a  tug  boat,  a  materials  barge,  and  a  charter  water  tanker.  Visible 
in  the  background  is  the  Punta  Adaro  housing  development.  Housing  of  refinery  workers  and  their 
families  is  a  serious  problem  in  this  area. 
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still  to  carry  out  the  prituary  distillation 
operation  on  the  crude  oil,  a  hydro-former 
for  upgrading  the  octane  rating  of  fuel  oil 
and  reducing  its  sulfur  content,  and  other 
necessary  units  for  the  treating,  sweetening, 
and  caustic  washing  of  oil.  The  total 
e.xpenditure  for  the  plant  was  originally 
estimated  at  $65  million,  but  because  of 
constantly  increasing  production  costs, 
final  figures  cannot  yet  be  determined. 

.\muay  Bay  is  an  excellent  harlxtr. 
Work  has  already  started  on  the  dtxrk  area, 
which  includes  six  lx?rths  for  ocean-going 
tankers  of  the  largest  size,  and  a  channel  35 
feet  deep  has  been  dredged  for  the  use  of 
the  refinery. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  that  Creole 
must  face  is  that  of  providing  living  accom¬ 
modations  for  personnel  and  their  families. 


including  a  staff  of  250  .American  employ¬ 
ees  and  some  1,600  A’enezuelans.  It  is 
estimated  that  housing  facilities  will  be 
required  for  at  least  1,400  separate 
families,  as  well  as  schools,  hospitals,  enter¬ 
tainment  centers,  and  churches — all  of 
which  must  be  built  by  the  company  at  a 
cost  of  about  $30  million.  Accommoda¬ 
tions  for  over  1,000  persons  are  now'  in  the 
process  of  construction  and  will  lie  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  near  future. 


Argentina  steps  up  immigration 
program 

.According  to  figures  released  by  the 
Central  Bank,  immigration  into  .Argen¬ 
tina  during  1947  totaled  39,114 — alxjut 
eiarht  times  as  many  persons  as  entered 
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the  country  the  previous  year.  Of  this 
numlier,  24,955  were  Italians.  “.2(t5 
Spaniards.  2,323  Poles,  and  4.631  of 
other  nationalities.  Immigration  from 
Italy  has  been  stimulated  by  a  special 
commission,  financed  liy  the  .■Argentine 
Trade  Promotion  Institute,  and  sent  over 
to  that  country  to  select  suitable  appli¬ 
cants.  .Selection  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
those  persons  who  will  contribute  most 
to  .Argentina’s  agricultural  and  industrial 
economy,  and  who  will  be  al)SorlH*d 
readily  into  the  population. 

So  successful  has  the  program  been  that 
-Argentina  has  recently  concluded  an 
immigration  treaty  with  Italy,  calculated 
to  bring  about  100,000  more  Italians  into 
-Argentina  during  1948.  Under  the  terms 
of  this  treaty,  signed  in  Buenos  .Aires  on 
January  26,  1948,  Italian  immigrants 
are  to  enjoy  the  same  lienefits  and  l)e 
suliject  to  the  same  laws  as  those  affecting 
-Argentine  citizens. 

The  -Argentine  Government  agrees  to 
pay  the  immigrant's  passage  from  the 
Italian  port  of  embarcation  to  the  point 
in  Argentina  where  the  Government 
has  planned  he  will  go  to  work,  and  will 
also  furnish  him  with  free  board  and 
lodging  for  a  period  of  five  days  after  his 
arrival,  or  until  he  has  become  .settled  in 
his  new  home  and  started  his  job.  If. 
without  justifiable  cause,  an  immigrant 
quits  the  job  given  him  liefore  the  end  of 
two  years,  he  loses  his  immigrant  status, 
together  with  all  accruing  rights  and 
privileges,  and  the  Government  may 
request  reimbursement  for  his  passage. 
Changes  of  jobs  during  this  period 
may  lie  made  only  with  the  prior  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Government  and  only  under 
special  circumstances. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the 
trends  in  -Argentina’s  immigration  history, 
as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Carl  C.  Taylor  in  his 
recent  book.  Rural  Life  in  Argentina,  pub¬ 


lished  by  the  Louisiana  State  University 
Press.  No  immigration  records  were  kept 
until  1857,  but  Ijecause  the  first  colony  of 
European  immigrants  did  not  arrive  until 
after  January  1856,  recorded  immigration 
data  are  fairly  complete  and  furnish  proof 
that  -Argentina  has  lieen  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  melting  pots  of  the  world  for  nearly  a 
century.  -A  total  of  6,611,027  immigrants 
entered  the  country  in  the  85  years  lietween 
1857  and  1941,  of  which  numljer  3,472.952 
remained  permanently.  Italians  and  Span¬ 
iards  composed  more  than  75  percent  of 
the  foreigners  who  came  to  -Argentina  dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  with  French  ranking  third. 
Poles  fourth,  and  Russians  fifth.  Otto¬ 
mans,  Germans,  -Austro-Hungarians,  and 
British  also  contriljuted  importantly,  as 
well  as  other  nationalities  in  smaller 
numljers. 

The  great  wave  of  immigration  which 
took  place  from  1904  until  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I  brought  between  125,000 
and  300,000  immigrants  into  Argentina 
each  year.  Many  of  these  were  seasonal 
laliorers  who  moved  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  the  harvests  of  southern  Europe  and 
those  of  -Argentina.  However,  there  were 
also  thousands  who.  after  a  season  or  two 
of  migratory  work,  cho.se  to  make  Argen¬ 
tina  their  permanent  home.  Immigration 
declined  sharply  during  the  war  and  then 
increased  again  lx*tween  1920  and  1930. 
The  administration  which  took  office  in 
1930  established  severe  restrictions  on  the 
entrance  of  foreigners  into  -Argentina,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  present  government 
came  into  office  that  immigration  was  once 
more  encouraged  to  any  great  extent. 

-As  revealed  by  the  May  1947  census, 
-Argentina’s  population  has  passed  the 
16,000,000  mark,  an  increase  of  over  50 
percent  since  the  last  census  was  taken 
in  1914.  Complete  data  on  the  194“ 
census  are  not  yet  available,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  previous  estimates,  about  95 
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[KTcent  of  the  country's  inhabitants  are 
of  European  ancestry,  with  Italians  and 
Spaniards  predoininatine;.  (See  Billetin, 
.N'ovember  1941:  Ethnical  Composition  of  the 
Population  of  Argentina,  pp.  623-630.) 

Huge  sugar  mill  in  Mexico 

Installation  of  one  of  the  largest  sugar 
mills  in  the  world  has  recently  been  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  San  Cristobal  central  in  the 
wilderness  town  of  Carlos  .\.  Carrillo,  a 
village  almost  inaccessible  except  by  means 
of  the  jungle-bordered  Papaloapan  River. 
The  economic  importance  of  the  new  mill 
to  the  valley  is  great,  for  besides  employ¬ 
ing  directly  a  third  of  Carrillo’s  3,000 
population,  the  central  absorbs  the  cane 
production  of  a  27,000-acre  surrounding 
area. 

Cane  from  2,000  sugar  plantations  is 
lirought  for  processing  to  San  Cristobal. 


After  tieing  cut  up  into  a  fluffy  mass  liy 
a  series  of  notched  knives  on  a  rotating 
shaft  and  passing  through  a  pair  of 
grooved  crusher  rolls,  which  extract 
about  65  per  cent  of  the  sucrose,  the  cane 
moves  to  the  mill  propier — a  series  of 
eighteen  immense  rolls  arranged  in  six 
sets,  which,  with  the  application  of  hy¬ 
draulic  pressure  of  up  to  600  tons,  crush 
out  86  per  cent  of  the  remaining  juice. 
The  mashed  stalks  (bagasse)  are  conveyed 
to  furnaces  to  be  used  as  fuel.  The  cane 
juice  is  boiled  under  vacuum  and  proc¬ 
essed  in  centrifugal  machines.  At  this 
stage  the  raw  sugar  is  ready  for  the  re¬ 
finery.  Special  features  built  into  the 
mill  assure  ease  of  maintenance  in  this 
remote  region.  The  machinery  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  an  American  firm. 

.San  Cristobal  is  also  expanding  facilities 
for  the  manufacture  of  inverted  molasses, 
a  product  which  has  a  ready  export  mar- 


OturreHy  of  FarreUBirininKtutiii  Company,  Inc- 


EXTR.\CTI.\G  SUGAR  FRO.M  CANE  STALKS 
Twenty-ton  rolls  crush  out  the  precious  sucrose  at  this  new  mill  with  .American  equipment  in  the  state 
ol  X'eracruz,  Me.xico.  L'nder  hydraulic  pressure  this  equipment  will  remove  95  percent  of  the  juice. 
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kci  and  which.  l)y  absorliing  oNcrprodnc- 
tion  in  g(j(Kl  crop  years,  can  help  to  sta- 
Ijilize  the  stigar  economy.  Employees  of 
the  plant  live  rent-free  in  company 
houses,  and  are  provided  with  medical 
and  hospital  care. 

European  settlers  in  Latin  Atneriea 

A  bulletin  of  the  Preparatory  Commission 
for  the  International  Refugee  Organiza¬ 
tion  announces  that  during  August.  Sep- 
temlK*r.  and  October  1947.  the  latest  pe¬ 
riod  for  which  complete  statistics  are  avail¬ 
able.  l.-'iOT  displaced  persons  were  resettled 
as  immigrants  in  X’enezuela.  and  826  in 
Brazil.  .-\s  of  January  1,  1948,  \’enezuela 
had  accepted  in  all  about  4.230  refugees, 
and  it  is  e.xpected  that  as  many  as  13.00(t 
will  eventtially  settle  there.  .Almost  3.500 
are  now  li\ing  in  Brazil.  Other  Laiin 
•American  countries  to  which  substantial 
numbers  of  displaced  persons  ha\e  immi¬ 
grated  are  -Argentina,  Uruguay,  and 
Paraguay. 

Supervision  for  Mexican  Government 
investments 

A  decree  issued  on  Januan.-  31,  1948.  in 
furtherance  of  a  law  published  in  Me.xico's 
Diario  Oficial  at  the  end  of  last  year,  brines 
all  semi-governmental  institutions  and 
business  enterprises  in  which  the  state  par¬ 
ticipates  under  the  supervision  of  a  single 
l)ody  known  as  the  National  Investments 
Commission.  The  Bank  of  Mexico  and 
several  other  banks.  Pemex  (the  Go\ern- 
ment  oil  monopoly),  the  Social  Sectirity 
Institute,  the  railroad.s,  and  a  large  film 
studio  are  some  of  the  enterprises  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  new  Commi.ssion.  which  will 
oversee  budgets,  expenditures,  and  plans 
of  operation,  and  conduct  peritxlic  audits. 

Memiters  of  the  Commission  include  the 
Secretary  of  Finance  and  Public  Credit 


(chairman);  the  Director  of  Credit  (vice 
chairman);  a  representative  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Finance  (executive  ollicer).  to 
administer  the  decisions  adopted  by  the 
C'ommission;  the  Director  of  the  Bank  of 
-Mexico;  the  Director  of  the  Nacional 
Financiera;  *and  representatives  of  several 
Cabinet  departments  for  pertinent  fields. 
The  work  of  the  C'ommission  will  be  fi¬ 
nanced  l)y  yearly  cjuotas  from  the  organ¬ 
izations  with  which  it  deals. 

New  look  for  two  Mexican  ports 

The  historic  port  of  .Acapulco  will  soon 
present  a  shining  Stmday  face  to  the 
thousands  who  visit  it  annually.  Mexico's 
Secretary  of  National  Property,  Dr.  -Al¬ 
fonso  Caso.  has  made  pttitlic  an  improve¬ 
ment  plan  for  the  Pacific  Coast  resort  that 
will  require  the  expenditure  of  14,500.000 
pesos  (almost  53,000.000)  during  1948 
alone.  One  of  the  largest  projects  will  Ije 
complete  paving  for  the  rough,  steep 
streets  of  the  town.  The  old  El  Charro- 
■Acapulco  aqueduct  is  to  be  repaired  and 
improved,  and  a  water-purifying  plant 
built.  The  summer  home  of  the  late 
General  Maximino  -A\  ila  Clamacho  (broth¬ 
er  of  the  former  President)  is  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  musetim  of  the  progress  of 
-Acapulco.  This  mansion,  on  an  island 
connected  by  a  causeway  with  Caleta 
Beach,  is  a  landmark  familiar  to  all  totirists. 
-Already  under  construction  is  a  paved 
coastal  highway,  which  will  pass  through 
the  town  and  lx*yond  the  projected  new 
airport  to  the  north.  Other  items  are  a 
new  school  and  a  large  business  building, 
which  will  feature,  Ijesides  offices  and 
shops,  an  open-air  theater  and  public  baths. 

-A  similar  plan  allots  1 2,000,000  pesos  for 
civic  improvements  in  Veracruz.  -Among 
the  projects  scheduled  for  Mexico’s  most 

'  The  A'acional  Financiera  controls  the  governmrnt 
funds  used  jot  the  promotion  of  industry. 
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OUT  FOR  SAILFISH  AT  ACAPULCO 

In  Acapulco  fishing  is  both  a  major  industry  and  a  popular  sport.  Luxurious  villas  and  resort  hotels  dot 
the  cliffs  along  the  shore,  where  the  view  is  breath-taking  and  the  ocean  breeze  cool.  The  old  town  and 
its  sister  port  of  \’eracruz,  important  centers  of  Mexico’s  foreign  trade,  have  recently  received  sizable 
appropriations  for  modernization. 


important  shipping  center  are  a  500-hed 
city  hospital,  a  new  municipal  slaughter¬ 
house,  a  National  Merchant  Marine 
School,  completion  of  a  boulevard,  con¬ 
struction  of  a  sports  and  recreation  field, 
and  repairs  to  the  Benito  Juarez  light¬ 
house. 

Argentina  completes  important 
irrigation  project 

The  new  re.servoir,  El  Xihuil,  formally 
inaugurated  at  San  Rafael  in  the  -Argen¬ 
tine  province  of  Mendoza  on  January  11, 
1948,  is  particularly  significant  in  that  it 
is  the  first  undertaking  of  its  kind  to  be 
completed  under  the  Fi\e-Ycar  Plan. 
Irrespective  of  that  consideration,  how¬ 
ever,  the  reservoir  is  an  important  achiese- 


ment,  since  it  will  pros  ide  adequate  irri¬ 
gation  for  IT.S.dOd  acres  of  surrounding 
territory.  This  land  is  now  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  but  its  productivity  has  been  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  past  by  an  insufticient  water 
supply.  Grapes  are  the  chief  crop  in 
Mendoza,  where  there  are  many  wineries. 

The  hydroelectric  part  of  El  Xihuil 
project  (which  deri\  es  its  name  from  the 
near-by  falls)  has  yet  to  lx:  constructed. 
This  calls  for  two  generating  plants,  at  a 
cost  of  appro.ximately  Sld,ddd,ddd,  whose 
combined  prcxluction  will  lx:  12d,ddd 
kilowatts. 

Commission  on  American  History 

series  of  resolutions  adopted  at  the  first 
regular  session  of  the  C’ommission  on 
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History  of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of 
Geography  and  History,  held  at  Mexico 
Gity  in  Octoljer  1947,  may  be  termed  the 
implementation  of  the  Commission’s  aim 
of  developing  a  truly  hemispheric  approach 
to  the  study  of  the  background  of  American 
civilization.  Perhaps  its  most  striking 
project  will  lie  the  preparation  of  a 
History  of  America,  written  with  a  broadly 
continental  viewpioint  and  emphasizing 
social,  economic,  and  intellectual  aspects, 
and  encouragement  of  textbook  revision 
along  the  same  lines,  to  promote  inter- 
American  understanding. 

.\mong  the  resolutions  passed  at  this 
session  were  several  relating  to  the  four 
committees  which  will  handle  various 
phases  of  the  Commission's  work.  One  of 
these — on  the  textlxxjk-revision  program 
and  History  of  America  descrilied  above — 
will  have  its  headquarters  in  Argentina, 
and  a  representative  of  that  country  will 
serve  as  chairman.  A  committee  located 
in  Venezuela  w'ill  prepare  a  bibliography 
on  the  origins  and  development  of  the 
independence  movement  and  on  the 
historic  Congress  of  Panama  in  1826,  and 
study  the  influences  active  in  the  move¬ 
ment.  The  resolution  dealing  with  the 
archives  committee  calls  for  national 
councils  on  archives,  with  Cuba  acting  as 
coordinator;  the  other  duties  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  to  encourage  studies  in  archiv- 
olog\’,  w'ith  a  view  to  preser\  ing  historical 
documents,  and  to  making  these  documents 
available  to  institutions  and  individuals  by 
means  of  microfilm.  The  folklore  com¬ 
mittee,  with  headquarters  in  Peru,  will 
compile  and  pulilish  folklore  materials. 
Each  American  nation  is  represented  on 
at  least  one  committee.  Establishment  of 
a  fifth  committee,  on  anthropology,  has 
lieen  recommended. 

The  Commission  will  also  undertake 
spiecialized  studies,  such  as  a  history  of 
American  universities,  and  promote  inter¬ 


national  cooperation  in  its  field  through 
assemblies  and  congresses,  and  through 
exchange  of  material.  Its  publications 
include  a  periodical  Review  of  the  History  of 
America,  and  editions  of  rare,  new,  or 
otherwise  u.seful  works.  The  cooperation 
of  other  countries  and  institutions  is  sought, 
and  recognition  is  made  of  the  particular 
value  of  contributions  by  the  exploring  and 
colonizing  nations,  such  as  England  and 
Spain,  which  played  such  an  important 
role  in  the  history  of  the  New  World. 

Education  seminar  for  Latin  Amenca 

Discussions  Ijy  a  group  of  Latin  .American 
delegates  to  the  L’nesco  Conference  in 
Mexico  City  last  Novemljer  have  cul¬ 
minated  in  arrangements  for  a  regional 
education  seminar  to  be  held  at  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  this  summer.  Meeting  in 
Washington  with  Dr.  .Alljerto  Lleras. 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  Dr.  Leonard  Kenworthy  of 
UNESCO,  they  liegan  to  lay  plans,  and  it 
has  Ijeen  announced  recently  that  the 
dates  of  the  seminar  will  lx;  August  2- 
Septemlier  8,  1948.  Preliminary  work 
was  undertaken  by  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  prompt  acceptance  by  a 
numlx;r  of  governments  to  the  invitation 
to  send  representatives  indicates  wide¬ 
spread  enthusiasm  for  an  exchange  of 
views  on  this  important  subject.  The 
countries  w'hich  have  so  far  replied  affirm¬ 
atively  are  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Panama,  El  Salvador,  Colombia. 
Venezuela,  Guatemala,  Ecuador,  Bolivia, 
Uruguay,  and  Brazil. 

Four  topics  are  on  the  agenda  for  the 
seminar — rural  education,  literacy  cam¬ 
paigns,  teacher  training,  and  vocational 
education — and  each  participating  coun¬ 
try  will  l)e  represented  by  one  delegate 
in  each  field.  Daily  meetings  of  the  entire 
body  will  discuss  the  broader  question  of 
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education  for  international  understanding. 

report  is  to  lie  prepared  by  each  group, 
and  distributed  by  L'nesco  and  the  Pan 
.\inerican  Union.  The  Union  will  also 
provide  a  library  ser\ice  for  the  seminar. 

.Arrangements  are  lx*ing  made  by  the 
Department  of  Cultural  .Affairs  of  the 
Pan  .American  Union,  a  representati\e  of 
UNESCO,  and  several  Latin  .American 
educators. 

Xew  York  State  encourages  foreign 
students 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  State,  the  New 
York  Board  of  Regents  voted  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1948  to  extend  free  tuition  to 
“a  limited  numtjer”  of  foreign  students 
who  may  wish  to  enter  state  teachers’ 
colleges,  state  agricultural  and  technical 
institutes,  and  the  State  Marine  .Academy. 

The  Board  also  approved  a  request  by 
the  New  A'ork  University  Law  School  for 
a  new  degree  in  law  to  be  called  master  of 
comparatwe  jurisprudence.  This  will  lie 
awarded  to  graduate  lawyers  of  Latin 
American  countries  who  are  attending  the 
University’s  In  ter- .American  Law  Institute. 

Brazilian  National  Folklore 
Committee 

The  Brazilian  Institute  of  Education, 
Science,  and  Culture  has  set  up  a  national 
Folklore  C’ommittee  to  encourage  research 
in  the  field  of  folklore,  and  to  serve  as  a 
link  lietween  Brazilian  individuals  and 
organizations  concerned  with  folklore  and 
foreign  groups  and  individuals  with  simi¬ 
lar  interests.  The  C^ommittee  will  be 
headed  by  Dr.  Renato  .Almeida,  Secretary 
General  of  the  Institute  of  Education, 
Science,  and  Culture. 

-As  its  first  meeting  on  Decemlier  19, 
1947,  the  Folklore  Ciommittee  approved  a 


comprehensi\  e  plan  of  action.  Among 
other  things  it  will  prepare  a  complete 
list  of  persons  and  institutions  devoted  to 
folklore  in  Brazil:  a  list  of  federal,  state,  and 
municipal  institutions  which  have  collec¬ 
tions  of  motion  pictures,  texts,  records, 
etc.  that  might  Ik‘  of  use  to  the  Committee; 
a  complete  Brazilian  bibliography  of  folk¬ 
lore;  reprints  of  the  classical  Ixxjks  on  the 
country’s  folklore;  handlxioks  to  serve  as 
guides  in  folklore  research;  a  Brazilian 
folklore  calendar,  with  the  dates  of  im¬ 
portant  exents  in  the  field;  and  transla¬ 
tions  of  one  or  more  important  books  on 
the  methodology  of  folklore.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  will  also  organize  courses,  lectures, 
and  festix  als  designed  to  spread  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  nation's  folkloric  traditions. 

Specialized  subcommittees  are  to  be 
set  up  in  the  various  states  to  help  carry 
out  this  ambitious  program. 

Aaron  Copland  in  Brazil 

During  the  fall  of  1947,  Brazil  entertained 
a  distinguished  guest  in  the  person  of 
.Aaron  Copland,  noted  American  com¬ 
poser  and  conductor,  who  visited  this 
country  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Instituto 
Brasil-Estados  Unidos  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Mr.  Copland  delix’ered  a  series  of  lectures 
entitled  Panorama  of  American  Music  which 
attracted  a  large  and  interested  audience. 

From  Rio,  Mr.  Copland  went  on  to 
Bahia,  where  he  gaxe  a  lecture  in  Portu¬ 
guese  on  Modern  American  Music  from  the 
studio  of  Radio  Sociedade  de  Bahia. 
The  lecture,  illustrated  by  various  record 
selections,  xvas  heard  from  the  studio 
auditorium  liy  100  persons.  Later,  the 
station  broadcast  a  special  program  of 
Bahian  folk  and  popular  music  in  honor 
of  the  .American  composer.  The  next 
day,  at  the  Bahia  School  of  Music,  Mr. 
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C'opland  presented  a  second  lecture  on 
The  New  Generation  of  American  Composers. 
Much  to  the  delight  of  his  audience,  he 
also  played  one  of  his  compositions  on  the 
piano. 

Two  days  later  Mr.  Copland  spioke 
before  a  group  of  80  persons  at  the  Insti- 
tuto  Brasil-Estados  Unidos  in  Fortaleza  on 
Music  in  the  Films. 

School  improvement  for  rural 
Guatemala 

Feliruary  14,  1948,  the  day  on  which  33 
teachers  received  their  diplomas  from  La 
Alameda  normal  school,  was  an  important 
date  in  the  progress  of  Guatemalan  educa¬ 
tion.  For  these  thirty-three  were  the 
first  graduates  under  the  new  rural-schtx)! 
plan,  and  La  -Xlameda  is  the  first  link  in 
a  projected  chain  of  regional  normal 
schools  to  train  teachers  for  each  of  the 
language  and  culture  groups  into  which 
the  country's  predominantly  Indian  rural 
population  is  divided. 

Plans  to  develop  a  community-centered 
rural  school  were  laid  at  a  series  of  con¬ 
ferences  held  jointly  by  the  Guatemalan 
Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Institute  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  in  1944-45.  Such 
schools  were  to  ser\e  the  entire  neighlx)r- 
hood  as  well  as  its  Ixjys  and  girls,  and  schtx)! 
facilities — workshops,  kitchens,  clinics — 
were  to  be  availaljle  to  adults  and  children 
alike.  Teachers  capalile  of  super\ising 
programs  to  improve  agricultural  methods 
and  handicraft  techniques,  to  decrea.se 
illiteracy,  and  to  raise  standards  of  diet 
and  sanitation  would  be  required,  and  it 
would  be  essential  for  them  to  know  their 
community’s  customs,  its  structure,  and  its 
problems,  so  that  schools  might  lie  or¬ 
ganized  to  meet  specific  needs. 

.\s  an  emergency  step  toward  training 
teachers  qualified  to  staff  the  new  type  of 
school,  a  workshop  was  held  under  the 


auspices  of  the  Education  Ministry  and  the 
Institute  at  La  .\lameda  finca.  in  the  | 
Department  of  Chimaltenango,  in  the 
spring  ofl946.  Sixty-five  teachers,  selected 
through  competitive  examinations,  at-  ; 
tended.  From  this  group  were  chosen  j 
thirty-fiv'e  to  receive  scholarships  for  the  | 
normal  school,  devoted  to  training  teachers  [ 
for  Cakchiquel  communities,  which  opened  j 
in  temporary  quarters  at  La  Alameda  on  | 
July  15  of  that  year.  Honor  students  are  | 
l)eing  groomed  to  serve  on  the  faculty  of 
the  normal  school.  In  addition,  a  new 
cultural-mission  service,  with  headquarters 
at  La  Alameda,  has  recently  lx“en  estalx 
lished.  Rural-school  teachers  who  face 
prolilems  they  cannot  solve  alone  may 
apply  to  the  mission  for  the  aid  of  a  special¬ 
ist  in  any  one  of  several  fields.  By  means 
of  this  service,  activities  throughout  the 
C'akchiquel  region  will  lie  coordinated, 
and  contact  will  l)e  maintained  between 
the  normal  school  and  its  graduates. 

The  present  three-year  elementary 
course  in  Guatemalan  rural  schools  em¬ 
phasizes  the  teaching  of  Spanish,  simple 
arithmetic,  practical  agriculture,  and  the 
care  of  small  animals.  It  is  planned  to 
extend  this  course  to  six  years,  and  to  add 
history,  geography,  civics,  advanced  arith¬ 
metic,  and  ad\anced  agriculture  to  the 
curriculum. 

Sixth  Pan  American  Architectural 
Congress 

Peru  was  the  scene  of  the  Sixth  Pan 
American  Architectural  Congress,  which  | 
opened  on  Octolx^r  15,  1947  in  Lima  and  | 
closed  in  Cuzco  on  Octoljer  25.  The  sixth 
Congress  Ixiasted  a  larger  attendance  than  ] 
any  of  the  previous  five,  wdth  17  of  the  22 
American  republics  represented. 

.\mong  the  principal  topics  discussed 
was  the  problem  of  providing  adequate 
housing  for  lower  income  groups.  The 
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decision  was  reached  that  the  various 
countries  should  make  use  of  all  technical 
and  economic  resources  available  to  build 
low-cost  housing  developments  in  suHicient 
quantity  to  meet  the  increasing  demand. 
To  do  this,  it  will  l)e  necessary  in  many 
cases  to  obtain  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
construction  materials  by  seeking  to  re¬ 
move  customs  duties  and  other  taxes  and 
by  stimulating  the  development  of  building 
industries  in  each  country.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  measures  be  adopted  to  dis¬ 
courage  speculation  in  real  estate  and  that 
an  effort  be  made  to  interest  private 
capital  in  investing  in  low-cost  housing 
projects. 

.\n  interesting  feature  presented  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Congress  was  the  the 
Sixth  Pan  American  Exhibition  of  .\rchi- 
tecture  and  City  Planning.  With  con¬ 
tributions  from  14  American  republics  and 
Spain,  in  the  form  of  drawings,  models,  and 
photographs,  the  exhibition  was  a  graphic 
representation  of  the  architectural  accom¬ 
plishments  of  these  countries  and  their 
projected  plans  for  the  future.  Prizes  for 
the  lx*st  exhibits  were  awarded  to  various 
ollicial  institutions,  schools,  universities, 
student  groups,  and  architectural  associa¬ 
tions  which  had  contributed  to  the  show¬ 
ing. 

Second  Inter- American  Congress  on 
Indian  Life 

Between  June  24  and  July  4,  1948,  the 
Second  Inter-American  Congress  on  In¬ 
dian  Life  will  convene  in  Cuzco,  Peru. 
Because  of  the  large  Indian  pop.ilation 
of  the  .Xndine  highlands,  Cuzco  is  an 
excellent  place  for  the  meeting.  The 
date  and  location  of  the  conference  were 
set  by  the  Inter-American  Indian  Insti¬ 
tute,  which  was  created  by  the  First 
Inter-American  Congress  on  Indian  Life, 
held  in  Patzeuaro,  Mexico,  in  April  1940. 


Like  the  first  Congress,  the  second  one  will 
ha\e  as  its  object  the  study  and  analysis 
of  the  various  problems  relative  to  the 
Indian  populations  of  the  \Vestern  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

The  program  of  the  Congress  is  dix  ided 
into  the  following  headings:  General  and 
Human  Biology,  Anthropology,  Sociology 
and  Economics,  Education,  and  Law. 
L'nder  each  of  these  headings  there  are 
many  topics.  Among  those  who  are  to 
attend  the  Congress  are  the  delegates  of 
each  of  the  American  republics,  one 
representative  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
and  certain  other  persons  who  will  be 
invited  in  the  capacity  of  oliservers. 
The  official  languages  will  be  Spanish 
and  English;  meetings  will  lx  conducted 
in  Spanish. 

American  Foundation  for  Tropical 
Medicine  honors  physician 

At  a  dinner  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York  City  on  January  8, 
1948,  the  American  Foundation  for 
Tropical  Medicine  paid  tribute  to  the 
outstanding  work  of  Dr.  Neil  P.  Macphail 
by  awarding  him  the  Richard  P.  Strong 
Medal. 

Given  annually  for  distinguished  service 
in  tropical  medicine,  the  award  came  into 
Ixing  in  1943,  as  the  result  of  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Foundation  to  honor 
Colonel  Richard  Strong  for  his  significant 
contributions  in  the  field  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  The  1 943  medal  was  awarded 
to  Colonel  Strong  himself,  and  other 
eminent  scientists  have  since  received 
similar  recognition. 

Dr.  Macphail,  medical  superintendent 
of  the  United  Fruit  Company  East  Coast 
Division  and  recipient  of  the  194’’  award, 
has  devoted  40  years  of  his  life  to  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  cure  of  tropical  diseases  in 
Central  America.  Arriving  in  Guatemala 
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in  1908,  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  plague,  yellow  fever,  and  smallpox 
in  that  area,  and  was  a  leader  in  develop¬ 
ing  new'  techniques  for  the  treatment  and 
control  of  malaria  and  dysentery.  His 
early  experiments  with  atahrine  and 
plasmochin,  for  example,  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  their  later  use  in  anti-malarial 
campaigns. 

Under  Dr.  Macphail's  direction,  every 
available  measure  for  reducing  the  spread 
of  disease  has  lieen  adopted,  including 
provision  of  sanitary  dwellings  protected 
against  disease-l>earing  insects  and  the 
furnishing  of  nutritious  diets.  His  intense 
interest  in  the  people  among  whom  he 
worked  inspired  their  confidence  and 
affection,  earning  him  the  name  of  El 
Amado  Medico,  the  beloved  doctor. 

Wc  see  by  the  papers  that — 

•  Srta.  Minerva  Bernardino  of  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic.  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women,  was 
named  1948  “Woman  of  the  .Americas” 
by  the  United  Women  of  .America.  Srta. 
Bernardino,  who  went  to  the  Bogota  Con¬ 
ference  as  a  memlier  of  the  Dominican 
delegation,  has  also  served  as  a  delegate 
of  her  country  to  the  United  Nations  and 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  C.ommission  on 
the  Status  of  ^Vomen. 

•  In  the  municipal  elections  held  in  Bolivia 
on  Decemlx^r  14,  1947,  Bolivian  women, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  went  to  the  polls  and  e.xercised  the 
right  to  vote.  This  right  and  that  of 
running  for  office  in  such  elections  was 
granted  to  women  by  the  1945  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Several  women  were  candidates 
for  alderman. 

•  More  than  $1,500,000  is  to  Ije  spent  this 
year  on  improvement  of  the  site  for  the 
new  University  City  which  will  be  built 


by  the  National  University  of  Mexico  at 
\'illa  Obregon.  a  suburl)  of  the  capital. 
Excavation  began  on  February  7,  1948. 

•  One  young  Brazilian  who  is  blazing  a 
path  to  glory  in  the  United  States  is 
Eleazar  de  C.arvalho.  The  son  of  poor 
parents,  he  got  his  musical  education  In 
dint  of  much  effort  and  gradually  worked 
his  way  up  in  Brazilian  musical  circles 
until  he  l)ecame  conductor  of  the  Brazilian 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  won  an  enviable 
reputation  in  South  .\merica  as  a  com- 
poser.  In  the  summer  of  1946  he  came 
to  the  United  States  to  try  his  hand,  and 
so  impressed  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzkv, 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  that  a  special  place  was  made  for 
him  in  Dr.  Koussevitzky’s  school  at 
Tanglewood,  Massachusetts.  The  follow¬ 
ing  summer  the  young  Brazilian  was 
placed  on  the  faculty  of  the  school  and 
given  charge  of  a  class  in  conducting. 
Since  then  he  has  Ijeen  guest  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  six 
concerts  and  has  also  appeared  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 

•  A  new  industrial  school  was  scheduled 
to  open  its  doors  in  \’alparaiso,  Chile  on 
.\pril  1  of  this  year.  Its  principal,  Sehor 
Oscar  Gacitua,  is  well  equipped  for  the 
task  of  running  it.  for  he  served  as  assistant 
principal  of  similar  schools  in  San  Miguel 
and  Concepcion,  and  made  extensive 
first-hand  studies  of  industrial  schools  in 
the  United  States.  The  school  is  start¬ 
ing  with  two  courses  of  study,  each  open 
to  70  students — one  in  carpentry  and 
the  other  in  mechanics.  Ten  to  twelve 
teachers  will  staff  the  school  at  the  out¬ 
set.  Boys  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
15  w'ill  be  admitted. 

•  The  Ministry  of  Public  Education  of 
Guatemala  has  announced  that  vacation 
camps  for  school  children  will  shortly  Ite 
set  up  in  various  parts  of  the  countrv'. 
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Accordin<4  to  jjlans  now  Ijcing  studied, 
these  camps  will  ha\e  a  combined  rec¬ 
reational  and  educational  purpose.  \’isits 
to  nearby  farms  and  plantations  will  be 
scheduled,  so  that  the  students  may  sec- 
how  agricultural  products  stich  as  coffee, 
siisjar  cane,  and  bananas  are  cultivated, 
and  thus  u;ain  appreciation  of  facts  they 
learned  in  class. 

•  On  January  4  of  this  year  the  city  of 
Belo  Horizonte,  capital  of  the  state  of 
.Minas  Gerais  in  Brazil,  celelirated  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  its  50th  anni¬ 
versary.  This  city  ha.s  an  unusual  history, 
for  instead  of  just  <j;row  ine;  it  was  carefully 
planned  and  built  to  order  on  a  site 
chosen  for  its  lieauty  and  healthful 
climate.  Originally  conceived  as  a  polit¬ 
ical  and  cultural  center,  Belo  Horizonte 
has  In-come  durinsj;  its  fifty  years  of 
existence  a  center  of  transportation,  man- 
iifacturina;,  and  commerce  as  well. 

•  Princeton  University  will  ofTer  in  the 
spring;  term  a  course  in  Hispanic-American 
and  Brazilian  studies,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  g;ive  students  a  cultural  backg;round 
for  g;overnment  or  business  careers  in 
Latin  American.  Instruction  in  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  w  ill  be  part  of  the  course. 

•  In  1943  Cuba  had  107  English  teachers 
in  the  public  schools;  in  1947  there  were 
687.  The  greatest  increase  has  been 
seen  in  Habana  and  neighboring  com¬ 
munities. 

•  .A  museum  of  modern  art  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  Guatemala  City  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Guatemalan  Ministry  of 
Public  Education.  Both  national  and 
foreign  w-orks  will  lie  displayed. 

•  In  recognition  of  O/Aa’r  action  in  sending 
a  large  shipment  of  anti-typhus  vaccine  to 
combat  a  recent  epidemic,  the  Haitian 
government  recently  awarded  its  highest 
decoration  to  President  Ramon  Grau  San 


Martin;  the  Minister  of  State,  Dr.  Rafael 
Gonzalez  Munoz;  and  Dr.  .\ntonio  Clerch, 
director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Hygiene.  Dr.  Emile  St.  Lot,  then  Minister 
of  Health  of  Haiti,  presented  to  them  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Merit  in  a 
ceremony  at  the  Presidential  Palace  in 
Haliana. 

•  January  U,  1948  saw  the  opening  of  a 
new  tuberculosis  sanatorium  in  Teguci¬ 
galpa,  Honduras.  Built  through  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  Honduras  and  the  L'nited 
States,  under  the  direction  of  the  Inter- 
.\merican  Cooperative  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice.  the  sanatorium  is  equipped  with  the 
most  up-to-date  facilities  available  for  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  patients. 

•  Brazilian  prospectors  are  reported  to 
ha\  e  found  a  first-quality  diamond  weigh¬ 
ing  200  carats  near  Catalan  in  the  State 
of  Goias.  It  is  the  third  largest  ever  found 
in  Brazil.  The  largest  was  the  Getulio 
Vargas,  which  weighed  725  carats,  and  the 
second  largest  was  the  254-carat  Estrela  do 
Sul  (Southern  Star),  discovered  in  1853. 
The  new  diamond  has  been  named  Jodo 
\eto  Campos  after  the  newly  elected  mayor 
of  the  municipality  in  which  it  was  found. 

•  C’ontrol  of  the  air  line  Compania 
Mexicana  de  .Aviacion,  established  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  by  Pan  .American  .Air¬ 
ways.  passed  into  Mexican  hands  recently, 
when  the  latter  company  approved  the  sale 
of  13,750  shares  of  CM.A  stock  to  Mexican 
nationals. 

•  .A  fur-production  industry  is  to  be 
started  in  the  Argentine  territory  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  by  the  Navy  Ministry.  .Animals  to 
be  bred  are  silver,  red,  and  white  fo.xes — 
the  latter  variety  to  be  imported  from 
Canada.  Experiments  will  also  be  made 
in  the  breeding  of  the  coypu,  an  aquatic 
rodent,  the  size  of  an  otter,  which  produces 
the  valuable  nutria  fur. 
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•  A  first  installment  of  4,000,000  Efourdes 
($800,000)  has  lieen  appropriated  to 
Haitr s  Ministry'  of  Public  Works  for  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  hydroelectric  plant  at  Onde 
\  erte  and  irrigation  of  alxjut  40,000  acres 
of  farmland  in  the  Artilxmite  \’alley.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  these 
projects  will  l)e  $2,500,000. 

•  Simplified  regulations  governing  vaca¬ 
tion  travel  have  gone  into  effect  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Citizens  of  the  Cnited 
States  and  Canada  are  eligible  for  30-day 
tourist  cards  which  may  be  issued  by  trans¬ 
portation  companies  to  cruise  passengers 
or,  in  the  case  of  those  who  wish  to  stay 
longer  in  the  country,  to  tourists  with  con¬ 
firmed  reservations  at  either  of  two  govern¬ 
ment-owned  lu.xury  hotels — the  Jarattua. 
in  Ciudad  Trujillo,  or  the  San  Cristobal, 
in  the  city  of  the  same  name.  .All  other 
visitors  to  the  Dominican  Repulilic  require 
passport  and  visa. 

•  If  the  present  plans  of  the  Compania 
Peruana  de  Telefonos  are  carried  out.  the 
people  of  Lima,  Peru  and  its  suburlis  will 
soon  l)e  served  liy  a  greatly’  expanded 


telephone  system.  .According  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  Weekly,  the  company  plans 
to  spend  30,000,000  soles  (1  U.  S.  dollar 
equals  6.50  soles)  during  the  next  five  years 
in  adding  20,000  new  lines  to  the  system. 
During  the  present  year  2,800  new  lines 
will  lie  put  into  service  in  Lima  and  40(»  in 
.San  Isidro. 

•  Recent  experiments  by  United  States 
and  Salvadorean  technicians  at  the  C’entro 
Nacional  de  Agronomia,  an  agricultural 
cooperative  station  in  El  Salvador,  have 
proved  that  coffee  pulp  can  lx?  substi¬ 
tuted  for  corn  as  cattle  feed  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  The  digestiljility  of  the  dried 
pulp  has  Ijeen  found  to  approach  that  of 
corn,  and  it  can  lx?  made  palatable  by 
the  addition  of  dried  banana  leaves, 
molasses,  or  other  feedstuff.  This  dis¬ 
covery  holds  much  importance  for  the 
economies  of  coffee-producing  countries, 
since  the  fleshy  covering  of  the  coffee  liean 
has  heretofore  lx?en  largely  a  waste  prod¬ 
uct.  The  discovery  should  also  help 
alleviate  the  world-wide  shortage  of  corn 
and  other  feed  grains. 
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General  Alfredo  Baldomir. — President 
of  Uruguay  from  1938-1942  and  one  of 
the  most  prominent  champions  of  South 
.American  integrity  against  Nazi  infiltra¬ 
tion  during  recent  war.  He  was  influen¬ 
tial  in  arranging  to  give  the  United  States 
use  of  Uruguayan  naval  bases,  and  in 
January  1942,  broke  off  relations  with  the 
Axis. 

Born  in  Montevideo,  August  27,  1884, 
he  entered  army  as  a  cadet  in  1900,  and 
headed  engineering  section  of  Uruguayan 
General  Staff  from  1917  to  1919,  when  he 


was  made  architect  to  the  General  Staff. 
He  Ijecame  professor  of  engineering  at  the 
National  Military  School  in  1923  and 
later  chief  of  military  construction;  also 
serv'ed  as  chief  of  police  in  Montevideo 
from  1931-1934  and  was  then  appointed 
Minister  of  Defense  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Terra.  In  1935  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  rank  of  general. 

General  Baldomir  was  also  a  civil  archi¬ 
tect,  who  designed  many  of  Uruguay’s 
buildings  and  monuments.  He  died  on 
February  25,  1948  at  the  age  of  63. 
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JosEPHL’s  Daniels. — Editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Raleigh  \eivs  and  Observer, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  one¬ 
time  Ambassador  to  Me.xico. 

He  was  born  at  Washington,  North 
Carolina,  on  May  18,  1862,  the  son  of 
Josephus  and  Mary  C’leves  Daniels,  and 
studied  at  the  Wilson  North  Carolina 
Collegiate  Institute  and  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1885,  but  never  practiced. 

Mr.  Daniels  Ijecame  editor  of  The 
Raleigh  State  Chronicle  in  1885,  and  in  1894 
consolidated  this  paper  and  The  North 
Carolinian  with  The  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer,  which  Ijecame  one  of  the  Ix'st 
newspapers  in  North  Carolina. 

Daniels  was  a  close  friend  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan  and  one  of  WocxJrow 
Wilson’s  earliest  supporters.  He  served 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  Wilson’s 
Cabinet  from  1913  to  1921,  during  which 
period  he  did  much  to  increase  the  Navy’s 
strength  and  efficiency. 

In  1933,  when  Franklin  Roosevelt 
liecame  President,  Daniels  was  appointed 
.Ambassador  to  Mexico.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  opposition  to  this  appointment 
on  the  part  of  certain  Mexican  groups, 
since  it  was  during  Daniels’  incuml^ency 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  the  United 
States  Marines  were  sent  to  occupy 
Veracruz.  However,  even  at  71,  Mr. 
Daniels  retained  much  of  the  vitality  and 
fire  of  his  youth,  and  he  set  out  on  his 
diplomatic  mission  with  the  spirit  of  a 
crusader.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
dispelled  any  existing  resentment  and 
suspicion  among  the  Mexicans;  indeed, 
he  captivated  the  people  completely  by 
his  engaging  personality  and  by  the  respect 
he  inspired  in  many  difficult  situations. 
His  mission  resulted  in  a  diplomatic 
triumph  of  confidence  and  good-will. 
By  the  time  he  resigned  his  post  in  1941, 
because  of  Mrs.  Daniels’  ill  health,  he 


had  achieved  notable  success  in  estab¬ 
lishing  friendly  relations  Ijetween  the  two 
neighboring  countries. 

In  1942  Daniels  resumed  editorship  of 
The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  actively  with  this  paper 
until  his  death  on  January  15,  1948. 

Daniels  received  many  degrees  from 
universities  and  colleges.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Life  of  JVoodrow  IVilson,  The 
Wilson  Era:  Tears  of  Peace,  and  of  se\eral 
volumes  of  autobiography. 

.\ntonio  Gomez  Restrepo. — Eminent 
Colombian  man  of  letters,  poet,  and  diplo¬ 
mat.  Born  in  Bogota,  January  13,  1869, 
and  died  there  on  November  6,  1947.  For 
many  years  was  Under  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  Also  .served  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  to  Italy  and  Central  America,  and 
as  Ambassador  to  Peru  and  Mexico. 

In  the  literary  field,  Gomez  Restrepo 
was  author  of  Notes  on  Spanish  Literature  and 
a  numljer  of  poetical  works  and  transla¬ 
tions.  His  masterpiece  was  a  History  of 
Colombian  Literature,  published  in  four 
volumes.  He  was  professor  of  literature 
in  several  of  the  principal  secondary- 
schools  and  a  member  of  various  literary- 
and  historical  scxieties  in  his  own  country, 
as  well  as  in  Spain,  Mexico,  Cuba,  V'ene- 
zuela,  Guatemala,  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Argentina. 

Vicente  Huidobro. — Chilean  poet  and 
prose  writer.  Born  at  Santiago  in  1893. 
Attended  Jesuit  College  in  Santiago  and 
studied  law  at  Berthelot  Lyceum.  In  his 
youth  he  published  books  and  edited  maga¬ 
zines  in  Chile,  and  held  posts  in  Chilean 
legations  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France. 
Some  of  the  poems  in  one  of  his  first 
volumes  of  poetry.  La  Gruta  de  Silencio  (The 
Grotto  of  Silence)  were  the  basis  of  the 
poetic  revolution  called  “Creationism” 
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which  he  led.  In  1916  he  founded  with 
two  French  colleas;ues  the  review  \ord-Sud 
(Xorth-South),  which  helped  promote  the 
development  of  extreme  mixlernist  schools 
of  paintinsj  and  pcK-try.  His  liest  known 
volumes  of  poetry  are  Ecuatorial  and 
Pnemas  Articos.  After  World  War  I  he 
returned  to  Chile,  where  he  Ix'a:an  to  write 
prose  works.  Two  of  these  have  Iteen 
translated  into  EnE;lish — Mirror  of  a  Mage 
and  Portrait  of  a  Paladin.  In  1927  he 
received  for  his  Ixtok  Cagliostro  the  $10,000 
prize  offered  by  the  Leae:ue  for  Better 
Pictures  for  the  Itook  of  the  year  Ix'st  suited 
for  motion  picture  adaption.  Durina;  the 
Spanish  Revolution  he  worked  as  a  writer 
for  the  Loyalist  cause,  and  during  World 
War  II  he  served  as  a  war  correspondent 
in  Europe.  Died  in  Santiago  on  January 
2.  1948,  at  the  age  of  .S4. 

Esteban  Jaramili.o. — Colombian  finan¬ 
cier,  statesman,  and  lawyer,  born  in  Alx- 
jorral.  Department  of  Antioquia,  Septem- 
Ixr  2,  1874.  He  received  doctorates  in 
law  and  political  science  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Antioquia  in  1895.  He  held 
important  posts,  such  as  Minister  of 
Government,  Public  Works,  Industry  and 
Finance,  and  was  deputy  and  senator  in 
Congress.  He  was  also  a  permanent 
inemlxr  of  the  Ixjard  of  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic,  president  of  the 
municipal  council  of  Bogota,  and  pro- 
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fessor  of  pultlic  finance  in  the  Colcgio 
Mayor  de  Xuestra  Senora  de  Rosario 
and  in  the  L'niversity  Law  .School. 

He  served  as  economic  and  financial 
counsel  for  a  numixr  of  industrial  firms 
in  Colomliia  and  was  affiliated  with 
several  learned  societies.  Iioth  in  his  own 
country  and  abroad.  Author  of  numerous 
works,  including  an  erudite  study  of 
public  finance.  Died  at  Bogota,  Xovemlier 
22,  1947. 

G.\briel  Turbav.— Colombian  physi¬ 
cian,  statesman,  and  diplomat.  Born  in 
Bucaramanga.  January  10,  1901.  Studied 
law  and  medicine  at  Xational  University 
in  Bogota.  As  a  memixr  of  the  Lilteral 
Xational  Committee,  Turbay  helped  to 
break  long  control  of  Conservative  party 
in  1930.  He  served  as  Minister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  Italy  and  Belgium  Ixtween 
1930  and  1932,  and  in  1933,  was  made. 
Minister  of  Government  in  the  Olaya  ' 
Herrera  cabinet. 

His  appointment  as  Colombian  Ambas-  - 
sador  to  the  United  .States  extended  from 
1939  to  1945,  with  the  exception  of  inter¬ 
lude  Ijetween  September  1942  and  De- 
cemljer  1943,  during  which  he  was  Min-., 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  After  defeat  as- 
one  of  the  Liljeral  candidates  in  presiden-^; 
tial  elections  of  1945,  Turbay  moved  to' 
Paris,  where  he  died  on  X'ovemlter  17,-. 
1947.  f 
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